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A SUBJECTIVE ANALYSIS OF OBSESSION—I 


The Reactions of an Otherwise Normal Subject to His “Possession” by 
Three Distinct Entities 


Communicated by 


66 HE refusal of modern ‘enlight- 
i enment,’”’ said Professor Wil- 
liam James, in his Report on 
Mrs. Piper’s Hodgson-Control' “‘to treat 
‘possession’ as a hypothesis to be 
spoken of as even possible, in spite of 
the massive human tradition based on 
concrete experience in its favor, has 
always seemed to me a curious example 
of the power of fashion in things scien- 
tific. That the demon-theory (not neces- 
sarily a devil-theory) will have its inn- 
ings again is to my mind absolutely cer- 
tain. One has to be ‘scientific’ indeed, 
to be blind and ignorant enough to sus- 
pect no such possibility .. .” 

The case which follows must, it seems 
to me, be considered a highly interesting 
and suggestive one, no matter what view 
we may care to hold as to the actual 
causative factors involved. It is well 
Written, by an intelligent man, and is a 
study of apparent “obsession” from 
within. Too few cases of this type are 
on record, while their psychological 
value is very great. One need not agree 
With the author either in his central be- 
lief or in minor matters; but cases of 


eedings S. P. R., Vol. XXIII, p. 118. 
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this type should certainly be carefully 
reported, and if the writer’s deliberate 
conclusion—after a most painstaking 
analysis—is that ‘“‘obsession’”’ is a real- 
ity, and that ordinary psychological 
theories will not “explain”, he is cer- 
tainly as entitled to his opinion as any 
other man (no matter how “great” he 
may be) who views these manifesta- 
tions merely from the outside. Perhaps 
more so! During the course of my cor- 
respondence with A. B., I certainly en- 
deavored to place before him as forcibly 
and clearly as possible the generally ac- 
cepted views, referring him to various 
expert analyses of cases somewhat sim- 
ilar to his own. But he remained quite 
unconvinced of the sufficiency or even 
the accuracy of these studies, after hav- 
ing read and considered them carefully. 
He is still quite convinced that genuine 
obsession is a fact. And, in view of 
certain newer evidence—spiritistie in 
appearance—must we not agree that 
this is at least a possibility to be reck- 
oned with, as William James contended 
that it must be? 

Of course, from the mechanistic point 
of view, genuine obsession of the spir- 
itistic type would be out of the question 
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—“impossible.” If we regard the mind 
as a mere “epiphenomenon,” a product 
of brain activity, then any external cau- 
sal influence would be quite unthinka- 
ble. But numerous facts seem to prove 
to us that mind has a greater influence 
upon the organism than the shadow 
does upon the horse (to use Huxley’s 
analogy); and further we know that 
one mind can be influenced by another 
living mind at a distance, by means of 
telepathy. If such distant mental in- 
fluence may be a true causal factor, who 
shall set its limits? And if discarnate 
minds similarly exist, might they not 
also affect the minds of living persons, 
under exceptional circumstances? Dr. 
Hyslop, as we know, was strongly in- 
clined to believe in obsession of. this 
type, and in his Contact with the Other 
World, he said :— 

si . For all that we know con- 
sciousness is a form of energy with its 
own laws of transmission and inhibi- 
tion. If it be such, we can well surmise 
how the way might often be accident- 
ally opened to the reception of foreign 
influences which may lead to disastrous 
results. But these influences are as 
often purposive and malicious as acci- 
dental; the problem is to ascertain how 
we may practically deal with such cases. 
It must be thoroughly understood 

that we are not controverting physio- 
logical or psychiatrical explanations. 
The only revolution that we wish to in- 
troduce into medicine is the denial of 
the limits ordinarily assigned to causes 
of disease and methods of treatment. 
The terms hysteria, dementia precox, 
paranoia, manic depressive insanity, 
and epilepsy are largely descriptive. ... 
Obsession does not displace other causes, 
but adds to them another factor. 
Every single case of dissociation and 
paranoia to which I have applied cross- 
reference has yielded to the method and 
proved the existence of foreign agencies 
complicated with the symptoms of men- 

tal or physical deterioration .. .” 

The two interesting cures of “para- 
noia” by experimental appeals to pur- 
ported obsessing spirits recently pub- 
lished by Dr. W. F. Prince should also 
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have consideration in this connection’. 

I shall not attempt to comment upon 
the present case, or to discuss it in any 
detail, since the various problems raised 
will be apparent to the reader, who is 
fully competent to form his own opin- 
ions regarding it, and perfectly justified 
in doing so. I wish merely to place it 
before our members as a striking and 
well-reported case, worthy of the most 
serious consideration. With this brief 
Introduction, I let the Reports speak 
for themselves. 

My first letter from A. B. I have un- 
fortunately mislaid. It evidently opened 
the correspondence by telling me that 
he had read some book of mine, and had 
been struck by a case reminding him of 
his own. It also contained enough sug- 
gestive material to make me feel that 
A. B.’s case was a most unusual and in- 
teresting one, and to cause me to write, 
asking for further details. The follow- 
ing communication was the result— 


September 28, 1926. 
My Dear Dr. Carrington :-— 

This letter is in the nature of a re- 
port. I have not gone very far with 
the prospective full account of my ab- 
normal psychic experiences, and I fear 
I must wait for the leisure of winter 
evenings to tackle it in earnest. But 
in the mean time, it may be of interest 
to you if I can describe my present con- 
dition as exactly as I can. I should also 
like to give you a few opinions formed 
through observing and analyzing the 
activities of the obsession influence. 

I may fail to give you anything new. 
Scientifically, I can be of little or no 
value, as I can offer no proofs. But! 
can at least speak for your interest and 
consideration. 

I am a living psychological museum, 
with the clues to many vexing problems 
of human nature, and of the supernatv- 
ral, plain to my sight. It seems to me 
that this situation should not be allowed 
to go entirely to waste. 

First, as to my present condition 
This obsession has passed through vati- 
ous phases, but has crystallized into 3 


2 Boston S.P.R., Bulletin VI, pp. 36-71. 
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situation which has remained  un- 
changed during the last three years, ex- 
cept that a gradual improvement has 
been taking place during the two years 
past—a lightening of oppression, a less- 
ening of pains, a more reasonable atti- 
tude toward the realities of life. This 
is the result, I believe, of my constant 
fight against the obsessing influence and 
my constant appeal to reason; a demand 
for the recognition of truth. 


Physically I am comparatively well 
and active. I have not had a real ill- 
ness for years, though I am lean and 
restless and I suffer from a fairly com- 
plete list of neurotic symptoms, which 
I recognize perfectly for what they are. 

My condition of obsession is hard to 
describe convincingly, but I will do my 
best. There are at least two, probably 
three, spiritual personalities associated 
with me. They exert their influence 
upon me constantly, affecting my physi- 
cal brain and body through my nerves; 
in very much the same way (they say) 
and with the same sort of force that my 
own personality uses in vitalizing and 
controlling my body. They can, how- 
ever, produce upon my senses phenom- 
enal effects which are wholly abnormal. 
They call themselves “spiritual peo- 
ple,’ and have told me that they are 
normal and human in their own true 
characters, as real as earthly men; but 
have entered a special state of con- 
sciousness in order to get in mental 
communication with me, and while in 
this state are not capable of full intelli- 
gence, being cut off from their own 
environment and limited to my mental 
content while in my mind. They still 
maintain that their purpose is good, 
that they are administering a power 
needed by myself; but they now admit 
that the task has gone very sadly 
wrong. 

The one who is most fully in my con- 
sciousness is my obsessor; I shall call 
him Z. He professes to be a kinsman 
of mine, a cousin who died in child- 
hood. I believe this claim of identity 
to be valid. Our association of nearly 
seven years duration has brought me a 
thorough familiarity with his methods. 
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He is co-tenant in my own mind and 
body, both of which he can use (if I 
acquiesce) almost as if they were his 
own. His vitality extends through my 
entire physical being. He exerts his 
influence upon me constantly, day and 
night, in one way or another, mentally, 
physically and nervously. He uses a 
great variety of methods, nearly all of 
them painful. He explains that he ad- 
ministers to me a force which is sup- 
posed to be for my benefit, that this 
force is constantly passed to him, and 
that he cannot hold it, but must com- 
municate it immediately to me. 


He explains his behavior in various 
ways. I believe much of what he tells 
me, for he is sometimes very frank. 
But I trust most to conclusions which 
are the result of my own observations 
—so many of his explanations sound 
like attempts at self-justification. I 
find that he has humanity, conscience 
and consideration, and feels them upon 
occasion. But he is very apt to become 
absorbed in his occupation of transmit- 
ting power, and then he loses all sense 
of responsibility,—will not permit him- 
self to think of it. When this happens 
he makes me the unconsidered channel 
through which he unburdens himself. 


He assures me that every bit of in- 
fluence received by me is helpful, that 
it is more effectively administered 
through my consciousness, and that it 
impresses the attention more—there- 
fore helps more—if delivered in pain- 
ful ways. He adds, to complete the ar- 
gument, that I am _ constitutionally 
lacking in vital force, and need, for my 
health’s sake, constant reinforcement. 


All of this may be true, and some of 
it probably is. But it is obvious that a 
“helpful” process which is unpleasant 
enough to make life miserable defeats 
its own purpose. And I have observed 
that he will often interrupt and depress 
my own vitality in order to replace it 
by the unsatisfactory substitute of his 
own. 

He also informs me that ugliness and 
pain make stronger impressions on the 
sensitive mind than the beautiful and 
pleasant, and the stronger. mental im- 
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pressions are the elements with which 
he works. He must, he says, use what 
he finds readiest in my mind, as his 
every activity is suggested by some 
thought or memory found there. 

There must be some truth in this. 
But I think that the system is often re- 
versed—he finds that he can impress 
me more deeply with ugliness and pain, 
and so cannot forbear using such sat- 
isfactory tools. 

Lastly (and this is perhaps most sig- 
nificant of all) he maintains that the 
only way in which he can hold to his 
own personal consciousness while dwell- 
ing in my mind is to keep his own 
thought and feeling separate from 
mine, in effect to counteract against my 
own nature, to dissent from every natu- 
ral expression or impression of my men- 
tal and physical life. He insists that 
he does not exert this tyranny through 
crueity, but merely to preserve his own 
sense of identity, and declares that he 
“must know himself.” 

This has resulted in an elaborate sys- 
tem of falsification. He keeps me from 
a true realization of mental and physi- 
cal values, from knowing and enjoying 
my own life, by numbing my senses, 
distorting or neutralizing the impres- 
sions received through them, or by sub- 
stituting untrue reactions of his own. 
He afflicts me with a myriad discom- 
forts of thought and bodily sensation, 
without any cause whatever in nature. 
And he constantly interrupts my 
thought by insistent appeals to my at- 
tention—by mental suggestion, by 
actual voice, by physical pain—by a 
wide variety of annoying devices. 

I realized long ago that his activity 
did not depend on my need so much as 
on his own. When he feels the urge to 
rid himself of the “force’’ communicated 
to him, he forgets all scruples in deliv- 
ering himself. I conclude that his error 
is two-fold; secondarily in mal-admin- 
istration, misdirection of his power; 
but primarily in his helpless refusal 
to forget his self-interest, his own 
precious, befogged consciousness, in 
service of myself. 

I believe that his original purpose was 
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to serve me by accord, to reinforce my 
energies in the best and truest ways. 
But gradually he has fallen into so 
many errors of understanding and 
method that the whole task has become 
perverted. His insistence on self causes 
him to fight jealously against every- 
thing that is myself. It is a vice that 
has grown to be instinctive and invol- 
untary with him, therefore he is help- 
less. He is the salt that has lost its 
savor. Instead of sacrificing himself 
in my service, he has so changed that 
he demands the sacrifice of my whole 
life to serve each moment of his own. 

He is an example of the petty Luci- 
fers who are too proud to give them- 
selves to accord with the God in man’s 
mind, and therefore fall into a lower 
kingdom of their own, a hell of falsity 
of their own creation, where they can 
damn man, while they endure, with 
their tyranny. 

But Lucifer is not definitely lost. He 
is God’s fallen servant, and when he 
can be made to realize his responsibil- 
ity and forget his selfishness, he may 
return to God. My Lucifer abjures his 
hell every day, sometimes with tears. 
But he always falls into it again very 
shortly. The trouble is that he has 
created too much hell—too many bad 
habits of thought, comfortable for him 
so long as he can evade recognition of 
their hellishness, but torment for me. 

He can be induced to abandon some 
course, if he can be brought to admit 
that it is harmful for me and made to 
face the issue squarely. But it takes a 
deuce of a lot of argument to convince 
him. Once he has begun upon some 
particular deviltry, he will confuse him- 
self with evasions and excuses and lies 
sooner than realize what he is doing. 
He is like a drug-addict who is enslaved 
to his vice. 

Ah, well, I will give you a further 
study of this “spiritual person” another 
time. 


Less thoroughly 
consciousness, but 


entangled in my 
very definitely in 


torch with me none the less, is a second 
This is supposed to be 


personality. 
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my dead brother, whom I will call X. 
Iam aware of him auditorially, and can 
always hear his voice, generally like 


faint, insistent ringing in the ears. 
He says he is “delivering power by 
thought,” and does not seem ever to 
rest or pause for a minute. I have 
grown so used to the sound that I habit- 
ually disregard it, and am not at all 
troubled by it. 

He was with me more actively and 
with full consciousness when the “rev- 
elation’ occurred nearly seven years 
ago, and talked to me then many times 
at length, with human reason and af- 
fection. He seems never to have left 
me, but to have retired further back in 
my consciousness, and taken up a spe- 
cial task. For a long time now he has 
been preoccupied with it. He is aware 
of my thoughts, and can answer me 
when I appeal to him, but rather child- 
ishly, like one half asleep. 

He speaks continually or sings (my 
brother, when living, was always whist- 
ling and singing). It does not seem to 
matter what he says; his object being 
apparently to give me the sound, or 
rather the power which is received by 
me as sound. He tells me, “I don’t 
know what I’m saying, or how I say it, 
but I’ve got to keep it up. I’m helping 
you, brother, I’m helping you. It isn’t 
hard to do. I can’t stop doing it, be- 
cause I have the power.” 

He will repeat the same sentence over 
and over again. He will sing the same 
song—or fragments of it—times with- 
out number. His favorites seem to be 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail’ and “The 
Wearing of the Green.” But he will 
sing anvthing he can think of, or ex- 
temporize lines of his own. He is, of 
course, familiar with songs that he 
never heard in life, but that I have 
heard. Any happening or idea which 
has particularly impressed me is apt to 
give him a subiect for utterance. Often 
every passing thought of mine is seized 
on for repetition. Anything to keep 
busily talking and chanting. 

He will say again and again reprov- 
ingly, “We’re trying to help you, 
brother ;” then change to “It’s all gone 
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wrong, it’s all gone wrong!” despair- 
ingly, ‘“‘We’re trying to help you, 
poor old fellow!” for perhaps a hundred 
times, then plead, “Won’t you believe 
us, brother?” or, “Please be a little 
kinder to Z’’, or “Z is giving you all his 
strength!” for another hundred. 

As a rule, and during the day, the 
voice is faint though insistent, and I 


must listen intently to distinguish 
words. But when my mind is unem- 
ployed it seems to gather strength. 


Often at night I wake to hear it chim- 
ing at my ear loud and clear, or ringing 
through the room like a chorus of two 
dozen crickets. This used to trouble me 
so that I would beg for quiet, and the 
voice would obligingly lessen in volume. 
Now, however, I have grown so accus- 
tomed to it that I pay it very little at- 
tention. 

This voice when unassisted has a 
vibrant, metallic sound. But—and this 
is a very interesting observation—out- 
side natural sounds seem to add to it 
and make up a volume. Sometimes 
with this reinforcement it becomes as 
full and natural as a living human 
voice, and sometimes much louder than 
natural. 

Often when I wake during the night 
and hear a motor car approaching on 
the road beneath my window, it will 
sound exactly as if someone in the car 
were singing very creditably. The air 
and words will be plain, and it is not 
until the car is close by that I realize 
it is my own spectral serenader’s voice 
amplified by the noise of the motor. 
Similarly, a thunder-clap will seem to 
be an awesomely loud (though generally 
trivial) remark addressed to me from 
the heavens or beyond the hills; and the 
whistle of a locomotive will be a poig- 
nant (though meaningless) warning or 
appeal shrieked at me from across the 
valley. One can easily imagine the ef- 
fect produced on an unprepared mind 
by such a phenomenon. 


I first noticed this years ago when, 
following my first and most vivid 
psvchic experiences, the voices of my 
spiritual friends began to grow faint. 
I was still eager to listen to them, as 
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the experience had not yet recognizably 
developed into obsession. I found that 
I could amplify the sounds by listening 
to the murmur of a hollow vessel (you 
will recognize “‘shell hearing’). I used 
my old army cup, or a tobacco tin, or 
my own cupped hands. 

I also noticed, one evening, that the 
voice then speaking seemed to come di- 
rectly from the reading-lamp on my 
table. I listened closely, and it was un- 
mistakably the faint hissing of the 
poorly-trimmed wick, but also unmis- 
takably uttering the words and sen- 
tences of the ghostly conversation.’ 


I demanded an explanation. and was 
told: “The sound you hear does really 
come from the lamp, but not the speech. 
We do not speak to you in sound, which 
impresses your auditory nerves from 
without, but with a spiritual force 
which comes from within your mind. 
Your nerves of hearing have been so 
magnetized that they are sensitive to 
this power, which impresses them with 
the forms of speech. When the power 
is strong enough it seems to you to be 
physical sound. But when it is weaker, 
the impressions are still made on your 
nerves, though not so apparent to you; 
and then natural sounds from without 
enter your ears at the same time and 
are moulded to the nerve impressions, 
amplifying our voices in a different 
medium.” 

Later I became very familiar with 
this phenomenon. I believe it to be an 
explanation of one of the most ordinary 
symptoms of dementia. Natural sounds 
are so distorted in reception that they 
are entirely deceptive, as when a sen- 
sitive subject apparently hears passing 
strangers “talking about him.” I my- 
self have grown quite used to hearing 
my name seemingly spoken by some 
casual passer-by. Fortunately I am al- 
ways well aware that it is my brother 
who has spoken to me, his voice taking 
substance from the natural tone of the 
stranger, who has perhaps addressed 
some remark to a companion. 


’ This is an interesting example 
delusion—hallucination. 
explanation offered.—H. 


of what we might call 
But note the ingenious ultimate 
us 
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Another very curious effect is the 
doubling of the voice. When it is mag- 
nified by some exterior noise, so that it 
seems to come from without and loudly, 
then if I listen carefully I can still hear 
the voice itself ringing close in my ears. 
And the two are not simultaneous; but 
the physical amplification (which often 
sounds the more natural, according to 
the quality of the embodying sound) 
follows the true voice a word or two be- 
hind. It is like the repetition of a whis- 
per by a greater voice, with the human 
intonations and inflections more distin- 
guishable. Yet it is the same voice re- 
produced. 

There is no doubt a scientific explana- 
tion for this. The spiritual speaker has 
explained as well as he could: “My 
voice comes to you from within, and 
registers on your nerves of hearing, in- 
stantaneously. But the sound-waves of 
the air are slower to reach your nerves 
through your ears, though they enter 
the same impressions and take form 
from them.” 

A strange thing, also, about the voice 
is the periodic renewal of its power. 
This happens often—generally in the 
evening—when it has grown so faint as 
to be nearly indistinguishable, and there 
is seemingly some readjustment made. 
I am suddenly aware of a distinct snap- 
ping and buzzing in my ears, with a 
tightening of the ear-drums. The tiny 
voice is blurred for a moment and 
changes in timbre. Then the numbness 
passes, the snapping stops, and the voice 
speaks on louder and more clearly. 

I should add, to complete the descrip- 
tion, that the ghostly voice can sound 
in one ear or both, and can change read- 
ily from one ear to the other. 


Now behind the two influences which 
I have described, I can occasionally 
sense a third; who is probably the last 
of the original trio, my uncle, Y. 

When the three revealed themselves 
to my consciousness seven years ago, he 
was the most active and apparently the 
wisest and strongest. If he had re- 
mained in my consciousness, as Z did, 
I suppose he would have fallen into the 
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But as it is I believe that 
he withdrew into, and remains in, my 
subconscious mind, and so has been able 
to maintain the integrity of his purpose. 

He does not interfere with my con- 


Same errors. 


sciousness very often. But once in a 
while, when I am sorely bedevilled by 
my obsessor, I think to call for any pos- 
sible help. Then if I can manage to 
open my consciousness to it—to relax 
my body and nerves receptively—I can 
get a sudden comforting, strengthening 
calmness, a sort of encouraging and 
soothing influence. Sometimes I can 
feel a condemnatory indignation rising 
in my mind against my obsessor, 
greater than my own; and sometimes an 
urge of understanding sympathy will 
mitigate my anger at his oppressions. 

Sometimes at night I can feel a more 
friendly influence at work, calming my 
mind and directing my thoughts into 
some pleasant channel. And then my 
obsessor will ruthlessly drag my atten- 
tion back to himself and some pain or 
ugliness. When his fit of activity has 
passed, the soothing influence will start 
again, laying my limbs quiet, forming 
in my mind some bright little picture, 
which if allowed will develop into a 
dream and gently lead my obsessor into 
forgetting himself, and me into sleep. 
But if Z realizes what is happening, he 
will abruptly waken me by jerking my 
body violently, and replace the pleasant 
dream with some mental picture of his 
own, of a peculiar and diabolic ugliness. 
It is quite a rivalry, and would be in- 
teresting if I were not myself the bone 
of contention. 

Sometimes, though rarely, this third 
influence will break out into speech, tak- 
ing my mouth and voice momentarily 
away from Z. He will utter a few 
words of admonition, addressed not to 
me, but to my obsessor. Or he will de- 
liver some drastic criticism of his be- 
havior. Z seems to be much flustered 
on these occasions. He falls still and 





quiet, with a sort of consternation; but 
hastens to forget the interruption and 
reasserts his influence as soon as he can. 

When in the throes of nerve-wracked 
insomnia, I have had this third influ- 
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ence suddenly speak out and reprove my 
obsessor’s excitement, saying, “‘Work 
for him, not against him—throb in his 
nerves as he throbs,” and bidding him, 
“Let your poor tortured brother sleep!” 


One evening not long ago, on coming 
home from the city, I went up to my 
room for a wash and change. As I 
took off my collar I felt my obsessor’s 
power beginning to work in me—a dis- 
tressing grip on all my nerves, a rising 
sense of painful excitement almost 
amounting to desperation. I said, 
“Here, go easy. Calm down! It won’t 
get you anywhere to drive me crazy.” 

He gripped the edge of the bureau 
with my hands and leaned forward close 
to the mirror. I found myself gazing 
into the reflection of my own face, with 
an expression on it that was certainly 
not my own. Such experiences would 
be ghastly, if I were not so very famil- 
iar with Z and his sometimes dramatic 
way of doing things. 

Well, he burst out with a tirade: “I 
must think myself. When I am like 
this I must be myself, and to hell with 
you! If I should be damned for it, all 
right, I’d have to be damned. In spite 
of yourself, or your family, or God Al- 
mighty, I will have to believe in my own 
self!’ 

I broke in—I can always, thank 
heaven, take my voice and body away 
from his control—and said, ““‘We have 
here a beautiful example—” I was go- 
ing to say, “‘of fallen angel reciting his 
creed.” 

But I was interrupted too, my voice 
taken suddenly away from me. It was 
the Third Influence (Y) speaking up 
firmly. “We have here,” he said, “a 
beautiful example of self-made devil re- 
fusing to obey his superior!” (Mean- 
ing himself?) 

That pronouncement calmed Z amaz- 
ingly, and the rest of the evening was 
fairly comfortable. 

I have heard the Third Influence tell 
Z that ‘he was making a damned prosti- 
tute of himself, betraying the trust of 
God Almighty just to be king of the 
dirty little hell of his desires.” 

And finally, he has spoken to me very 





plainly in extenuation of my obsessor’s 
errors. “Z used to be your best friend 
when you were little fellows together, 
didn’t he? Well, he means to be yet, 
and tries to be. But where he is now, 
and the way he is, he is so twisted and 
crooked that he can’t do right. We all 
know that he is wrong, and we are try- 
ing patiently and carefully to influence 
him with our thought, to think him 
right again. And it isn’t hopeless.” 


In interpreting this situation, first of 
all one must accept it as actual. And 
I must speak as if you yourself accepted 
it on my word. For me, it has been the 
familiar condition of my daily life for 
years, and I know it to be as actual as, 
if less tangible than, my physical en- 
vironment. And I wish to state very 
emphatically that I am not entirely pre- 
occupied and engrossed by it. On the 
contrary, my chief interest and en- 
deavor is to live my life as normally as 
possible in spite of the handicap. 

To outline my conclusions. First, 
personal survival after death has been 
proven for me. Of course I have no 
absolute proof that the “spiritual peo- 
ple” in touch with me are those whom 
they represent themselves to be. But 
I have no misgivings on this score—l 
am convinced by my recognition. 

Secondly, it is evident to me that I 
am the object of systematic efforts made 
by concerted influences. My under- 
standing of this has been guided by the 
explanations given, but my reason has 
directed my belief. I believe that cer- 
tain spiritual personalities who were 
attached to me in life have associated 
themselves in order to influence me; 
that they have entered a special state 
of consciousness to do this, and their 
purpose is to benefit me by the admin- 
istration of a reinforcing vital power. 

I believe in their enduring affection 
and benevolence of design, but am con- 
vinced that this has miscarried for two 
reasons; first, the error of entering my 
consciousness, of so _ sensitizing my 


nerves that I am aware of their activi- 
ties; and second, the inability of the 
closest and most active of them to main- 
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tain his integrity and balance, or else to 
forget his personality in mine. 

And it seems to me that his error is 
of attitude and direction. Engaged in 
a task which should be essentially un- 
selfish, he finds himself chiefly con- 
cerned with self. He tries indeed to 
maintain the integrity of his personal- 
ity, but he does this by revolting from 
my life and thought, asserting himself 
by contradiction. And since my senses 
naturally register and my mind per- 
ceives the actual, the more he revolts 
from my physical and mental life, the 
further he thrusts himself from his own 
personal integrity and from any per- 
ception of truth. 

I believe that his system of spiritual 
influence exerted upon the living is 
quite unusual and natural; the only un- 
usual features, in my case, being the 
degree, and the inconvenient fact that 
I am aware of the process. I do not 
mean to say that our ghostly inhabi- 
tants are invariably mal-practicers. 
But, observing this world of human na- 
ture with some understanding of the 
hidden springs of impulse and instinct, 
I am obliged to recognize that the 
“spirit that moves us” is more apt to 
play the Devil than the Holy Ghost. 


I must stress a belief of mine which 
amounts to a conviction. So far as I 
know from reading, students of man’s 
mind entirely fail to recognize the in- 
dispensable clue to all subconscious ac- 
tivity, both normal and abnormal, as 
well as all manifestations of the super- 
natural. This clue is the actual pres- 
ence in the mind—in every mind—of 
living, distinct personalities, more or 
less conscious and intelligent, who un- 
ceasingly exert their power upon us. 

I believe that this influence is ex 
erted through all nature, upon every 
living being from the lowest to the 
highest; and that it constitutes the urge 
to growth and development which re- 
sults. in evolution, and the guidance 
which is instinct. Speaking compre- 
hensively, it is the constructive and in- 
structive control of earthly creation. 

This force is administered by an in- 
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finite myriad of separate personalities, 
the deputies of Deity. They are joined 
by some super-control in one vast pur- 
poseful design; but individually they 
serve well or ill according to their abili- 
ties and personal attitudes, and the lim- 
itations of circumstance. 

With even the higher animals, in- 
stinct is supreme. Their minds are 
simple, their personalities subordinate 
to the rule of nature. In such minds 
the spiritual control is able to work 
with undivided purpose, serving truly 
and wisely, else beasts would not be the 
wholly natural things they are. 

But in the highly organized human 
mind, the mission of service becomes 
complex and full of difficulties. The 
very personal consciousness of the man 
conflicts with the consciousness and 
control of the associated intelligence, 
while the large and varied store of 
knowledge and imaginings in the human 
mind confuses the secondary personal- 
ity. This “ministering angel’ often 
chooses to react against the man’s own 
consciousness in discord rather than to 
forfeit his own mental sovereignty; or 
else. being in a world full of the unreal- 
itv of man’s imaginings, he loses touch 
with reality. 

Happy the man _ whose spiritual 
friend serves with selfless accord. Un- 
happy he whose hidden associate re- 
volts or falls into habitual falsity of ex- 
pression. Thrice unhappy the one who 
is betrayed, and whose mind has been 
so sensitized that he is aware of it. This 
last is the victim of obsession. 

A striking analogy can be drawn be- 
tween this situation and the legendary 
Revolt in Heaven, when Satan refused 
to serve God in the heaven of truth, but 
became king of a world of lies of his 
own manufacture. Similarly, the Fall 
of Man—of every sinful man—comes 
when he allows the fallen angel to be- 
tray him with falsities, and loses reali- 
zation of the divine truths of life. 

The Spirit in man can be inspiration, 
instinct or depravitv—the Holy Ghost, 
Nature or the Devil. Usually it is a 
mixture of all three. 

I have had the subconscious mind de- 


scribed to me as: “the inner mind, the 
chambers of the physical brain where 
impressions are received and recorded, 
and from which the reproductions called 
memory rise to the seat of conscious- 
ness, where you perceive and recognize 
them.” These chambers are open to the 
subtle invasion of the spiritual co-ten- 
ant. As for the “unconscious” being a 
“subliminal self,” a sort of submerged, 
mysterious other-half of a man, part of 
his own identity, that is an erroneous 
conception invented to explain the in- 
explicable by scientists who cannot con- 
ceive of the reality. 

It is evident to me that the Freud- 
ian theory is absolutely wrong.  In- 
stead of the “unconscious” urging the 
‘“suppressed”’ and secret but genuine 
desires of our true selves, the truth is 
just the opposite. Since the “uncon- 
scious” is not the true self, but a sep- 
arate though associated being; and 
since his activity is chiefly expressed 
by dissenting more or less persistently 
from our thoughts and wishes, and in 
contradicting more or less violently our 
own natures; it follows that he repre- 
sents the opposite of ourselves—often 
all that we detest—solely to emphasize 
his own personality at our expense. 
Sometimes, of course, his influence can 
become so strong that a man’s nature is 
misled into acceptance of the false urg- 
ings. But this is forced distortion of 
the man’s true nature. 

Men little know how many of their 
sins are not their own, but the unde- 
sired inflictions of Imps of the Perverse. 
Nor how many ugly twists of thought 
they blame themselves for unnecessar- 
ily. This being realized, it is obviously 
of vital importance for us to fight 
against mental falsification for the in- 
tegrity of our own lives. 

My experiences have given me a sense 
of man’s true value, in the midst of 
forces working for and against him. 

It is interesting to consider these be- 
ings who so ceaselessly help and hinder 
us. I have, of course, wondered and 
questioned, and have been told much, 
in the period before my spiritual com- 
panions became so constricted in power, 
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I cannot think of a better explanation 
than that given me. 

They say that they are not really with 
me in person, but far away—they can- 
not say definitely where. They assert 
that they possess bodily forms analo- 
gous to ours, and that these are in a 
resting, quiescent state while their 
minds go out to mine. They say that 
this condition is natural and usual for 
those of the discarnate—a countless 
number—who have undertaken to influ- 
ence those in this world. 

They reach me, as they describe it, 
by a sort of projection of the con- 
sciousnness in a ray of mental force, 
and a focussing of attention upon my 
mind. They enter and effect my physi- 
cal body through the same magnetic 
nerve-channels by which my own spirit- 
ual self connects to animate the flesh. 
They can only touch my true self, my 
soul, by associating with it in the same 
body; it is only my physicial brain and 
body they inhabit. 

The process seems in reality to be an 
interchange of thought—a _ sort of 


“wireless control’—by means of a vital 
force; a force resembling electricity, 
perhaps, but (at a guess) finer by as 


much as electricity surpasses crude 
water-power. And the action and inter- 
action, regardless of whatever unim- 
aginable distance lies between the par- 
ties to communication, is so swift as to 
be immediate. We worldlings have, in 
the last few years. by mechanical means 
attained to something imperfectly ap- 
proaching it. Certainly this latest ma- 
terial discovery should give us some 
understanding of the psychic problem. 

My spiritual visitants can use my 
mind and express themselves through 
it as I do, only in a lesser degree. When 
their power is very strong, as it was 
when they first revealed their presence 
to me, they are capable of retaining 
some memory of their own independent 
lives in the _ spiritual environment, 
though this seems to be more a general 
impression than a definite recollection. 
They are also able to impart ideas of 
their own—sometimes real information 
—entirely new to me. But as a rule, 
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they are limited to my mental content 
for the formulae of their expression. 
That is, while with me they are aware 
only of what is in my mind, though 
they can convert the alphabet of my 
knowledge to their own use, speaking 
their own language in my words. But 
their memory and powers of expression 
alike fail when it comes to describing 
things in their own experience, but of 
which my mind contains no adequate 
idea. 

And this, I think, is the reason why 
it is as a rule useless to try to obtain 
from them any definite information as 
to conditions in the spiritual world. 
They cannot tell because they do not 
remember, and cannot find words or 
ideas to fill their need. What they do 
tell is apt to be fictitious, which ac- 
counts for the preposterous and contra- 
dictory explanations sometimes given. 
Or they perhaps give a veiled or glori- 
fied description of life in the physical 
world, calling it “the place where we 
are;’’ which in truth is the only world 
they know when speaking, and the place 
where for the time being they happen 
to be. One can recognize this device 
in cases dealt with in very earnest 
works, such as Sir Oliver Lodge’s “Ray- 
mond.” 

Any dominant thought of mine is apt 
to impress my supernatural friends, 
giving them a “fixed idea” with which 
to obsess me. I believe that the activ- 
ity of the ghostly workers is apt to 
follow the form of any convictions, re- 
ligious or superstitious, held by the sub- 
ject; and this perhaps accounts for 
many extraordinary revelations and 
gruesome hauntings. Even, it may be, 
for such organized mummery as the 
witchcraft of mediaeval days, and the 
fascinating Fairies of so many super- 
stitious peoples. 

I should like to discuss the supersti- 
tions of mankind, tracing them to an 
age-old system of spiritual influence fol- 
lowing traditional forms; and counter- 
acted now and then by the much-needed 
physic of revealed religion. But this 


letter has grown altogether too discur- 
Sive. 
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At any rate, the “angels” have many 
ways of making their influence felt. 
They can work upon the body to an ex- 
traordinary extent (through the sym- 


pathetic nerve system?). I often feel 
my obsessor permeating my physical be- 
ing from head to foot. It is as if he 
asserted his full presence, while my soul 
withdrew a little. He can put a check 
upon my senses, and also distort them. 
He hampers my sight or hearing, takes 
away my sense of taste or smell en- 
tirely for a while; and he can make 
sweet things taste bitter, sweet odors 
seem foul. 

He can give me some nervous stimu- 
lus which counterfeits the sense of 
touch, so that I seem to feel a grip on 
my wrist, a hand on my head. He can 
visit me with pain or discomfort, or a 
false sickness, in any part of my body. 
He can check my breathing, disturb my 
heart-action. He can hinder my phys- 
ical movement, so that I seem to bear a 
weight, or he can give me sudden im- 
pulses toward movement. He can jerk 
my limbs or my whole body convulsively 
if he takes me by surprise. He does 
not often do this. I am glad to say, ex- 
cept at night, when he wishes to rouse 
me from sleep for a session of insom- 
nia. 

They are masters of illusion. If their 
power is strong enough, they can pro- 
duce any amazing false effect upon the 
senses. They give us our sleeping 
dreams, and can upon occasion present 
for us apparitions and visions by night 
or by broad daylight. I have had their 
ability in this respect illustrated for my 
wonder. 

Imagination is their realm, and they 
can strengthen and shape it to seeming 
reality. I believe all their manifesta- 
tions are the stuff of dreams—even that 
dream made solid, the materialization 
—but none the less genuine spirit mani- 
festations for all that. It is odd to 
think of one saying, “You dreamed it!’ 
to discredit some reported supernatural 
happening, without ever suspecting that 
a dream is the very thing he scouts—an 
actual spiritual manifestation. 


I believe that the majority of psychic 
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phenomena, while genuine, are mean- 
ingless except as mere manifestations. 
I mean that they are not designed to 
serve any constructive purpose, but 
merely to express activity. The discar- 
nate presence, if he has power enough 
and the opportunity to use it, will do 
so with great ingenuity but little wis- 
dom. The traditional superstitions of 
humanity will furnish some suggestion 
as to the method. Or, as in seance, he 
will play up to the expectations of be- 
liever or investigator. Or he will make 
himself manifest by poltergeist activi- 
ties, which are burst of misdirected 
activity, the effervescence of surplus 
energy. 

It is rarely that a communicating 
spirit finds himself strong enough, and 
at the same time retaining enough of 
his own knowledge and wisdom, to pre- 
sent a revelation of truth and value. 
For they all must manifest through the 
obscuring flesh of living men. 

It is amazing to me that the reality 
of this constant companionship of the 
dead with the living has gone so long 
and so generally unrecognized. Though 
I am sure this is quite as it should be— 
the truth was never meant to be re- 
vealed, and the normal man should go 
in ignorance for his own good. One 
who does know, however, can often find 
veiled or symbolic allusions to the sys- 
tem in the “inspirational” writings of 
various mystics. 

I yield to the temptation to quote a 
passage of William Blake’s. I ran 
across it quite recently in a review of 
a new edition of his “Prophetic Writ- 
ings.”” He describes a rather hellish 
workshop where are worked up and 
drawn into “wires’— 

“The terrific Passions and Affections 
Of Spectrous Dead. Thence to the 
Looms of Cathedron conveyed, 
The Daughters of Enitharmon weave 

the ovarium and the integumen— 
Lulling the weeping spectres of the 
dead. Clothing their limbs 


With gifts and gold of Eden. Aston- 


ished, stupified with delight, 
The terrors put on their sweet clothing 
on the banks of Arron. 
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Whence they plunge into the river of 
space for a period, till 

The dread sleep of Ulro is past. 
Satan, Og and Sihon 

Build mills of relentless wheels to un- 
wind the soft threads. and reveal, 

Naked of their clothing, the poor spec- 
tres before the accusing heavens; 

While Rahab and Tirzah for different 
mantles prepare, webs of torture, 

Mantles of despair, girdles of bitter 
compunction, shoes of indolence, 

Veils of ignorance, covering from head 
to foot with a cold web.” 


But 


This might be regarded as a reference 
to reincarnation, of course. But so far 
as I know Blake did not uphold that 
doctrine, while he did assert the com- 
munion of the dead with the living. I 
feel like apologizing for insertion of 
this quotation, which is perhaps famil- 
iar to you. 

I fear I have trespassed against your 
patience in this rambling discourse. 
Glancing over it, I find I have repeated 
myself often, inexcusably overworked 


the word “influence,” and been guilty of 


various other misdemeanors. It will 
have to go “‘as she lays,” however, and 
trust to your charity. I will make just 
one more remark before I close. 

I am well aware that my condition 
would be termed psychopathic by a spe- 
cialist ; but I am equally well aware that 
such a specialist would probably have 
no understanding of the true nature of 
such a psychopathic case. I have the 
misfortune of knowing more about neu- 
roses than the learned medical gentle- 
man could gain through a lifetime of 
exterior study. I am obliged to recog- 
nize that I have the elements of mad- 
ness in me, but they have not conquered 
me. I “suffer from hallucinations,” but 
I understand them and their cause. 
My body may be pained, my senses may 
be distorted, and my emotions may be 
falsified, but I still possess the faculty 
of reason. 

I intend to write again in due time, 
if your patience and my energy hold 
out. It has taken me some days to ac- 
complish this letter, which I have done 
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by fits and starts and very erratic typ- 

ing. I only hope that you will receive 

it as kindly as you did the others. 
Most sincerely yours, 


A. B. 


Upon the receipt of this letter I wrote 
to A. B., criticising his attitude toward 
his own experiences, and placing before 
him as clearly and forcibly as I could 
the ordinary psychological explanation 
of his case—dissociation, hallucinations, 
a separately functioning complex or 
stream of consciousness, etc.—instead 
of obsessing “spirits,” as he believed 
them to be. 1 suggested to him to read, 
particularly, Flournoy’s Spiritism and 
Psychology * which analyzed a number 
of somewhat similar cases with great 
acumen and shrewdness. After having 
done so, and considered my own criti- 
cisms in detail, A. B. wrote me as fol- 
lows: 

November 11th, 1926. 
My Dear Dr. Carrington :— 

As you suggested, I have read Pro- 
fessor Flournoy’s “Spiritism and Psy- 
chology.” It strikes me as a clear, 
good-humored exposition of the best 
possible scientific attitude toward the 
problems of psychic phenomena. 

I have absolutely: no quarrel with his 
verdict of “not proven” as regards hu- 
man survival and the reality of spirit 
communication. Science has certainly 
failed to prove these, and I doubt 
whether satisfactory scientific proof— 
or rather proof satisfactory to scien- 
tists—will ever be forthcoming; since 
they can so easily attribute all abnormal 
psychic phenomena to “the subliminal! 
powers of the medium.” 

I share Professor Flournoy’s preju- 
dice against Spiritism as a faith, and 
the employment of its practices. I have 
good cause. I think that it is best for 
mankind in general to live unaware of 
the influence of the unseen; and that 
science can perhaps serve best by ree- 
ornizing only the manifest actualities 
of human character, which can be 
studied with scientific exactitude. 

There is a wide gulf between the sci- 


‘This valuable book I had translated some years before 


from the French: Esprits et Médiums.—H. C. 
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The one 


entific attitude and my own. 
thing of which Professor Flournoy is 
unconvinced is that subconscious activi- 
ties are evidence of the existence of a 
veritable identity associated with the 
medium’s life, using his mind and body, 


but distinct as an entity. This is the 
one thing of which I am certain—so 
certain that it is utterly impossible for 
me to doubt it. 

My knowledge came to me through 
no scientific investigation, but through 
personal revelation so complete as to 
be absolutely convincing. I can offer 
no proofs with which to convince any 
other living being. But my own knowl- 
edge is as absolute as human knowledge 
can be. 

Such utter conviction can only come, 
as I conceive, through some such per- 
sonal experience as mine. And the sci- 
entist who became convinced because of 
such an experience would be at once and 
forever discredited amongst his sane 
and reasonable brethren. 

Bear in mind that this revelation of 
mine was no isolated phenomenon or 
series of phenomena which might be 
doubted as hallucinations. It began 
with confusion and delusion, but quickly 
clarified into an association with reason- 
able, undeniably actual (though un- 
seen) personalities. They companioned 
me for weeks, and evidenced all the in- 
telligence and reason, all the familiar 
characteristics of individuality, of liv- 
ing human beings; as well as wisdom 
and sympathy beyond any living man I 
have ever known. 

This association gradually became 
weak and distorted. But there has 
never been a break in its continuity, and 
it has endured for seven years. Dur- 
ing all this time I have never for a min- 
ute lost control of my consciousness 
save when sleeping, nor of my powers of 
observation and reason. 

It follows that I have, personally, no 
need to seek proof of their existence as 
identities different from my own. I 
know. My concern regarding them is 
to observe and interpret their activities, 
guided to a great extent by their ex- 

planations, but with all possible judg- 
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ment and reason of my own. My un- 
derstanding did not come at once. It 
is the growth of seven years’ study of 
their nature as manifested, of their ac- 
tivities, methods and effects, of their 
successes and errors. 

As a result of all this, I believe that 
I have discovered a great, fundamental 
law of life. 

I have given you some small account 
of my study already. But I despair of 
ever being able to do justice to the sub- 
ject. It would take volumes to expound, 
and I have not the necessary skill, 
strength, nor time. Also, I realize per- 
fectly that what I write is merely for 
your consideration, as I am unable to 
offer any evidence in support of my sub- 
ject. I do not, indeed, wish to prove my 
knowledge to others; as I believe that 
the great system of spiritual influence 
exerted on the living is wisely intended 
to be kept secret from humanity, else 
we should have been vouchsafed full 
revelation long ago, in place of the sym- 
bolic teachings of religion and _ philos- 
ophy. 

I am not qualified to discuss medium- 
istic phenomena with any authority, as 
I have never studied such as an exterior 
observer. Yet I have studied, in my 
own case, so many activities which were 
precisely similar to those manifested 
through mediums while in trance, and 
this while I was myself fully awake, 
conscious and observant. And I have 
also recognized in my own being a whole 
world of impressions and suggestions 
which are experienced by everyone, and 
which are regarded as quite usual, and 
comfortably ascribed to the ‘“subcon- 
consciousness ;”’ while I can very clearly 
see that they are imparted to me by the 
unseen beings who influence me. 

It is quite evident to me that the 
phenomena of mediumistic trance are 
due to the same forces which carry on 
all subconscious activities. And, as I 
say, I have been able to watch the work- 
ings of these going on within the sphere 
of my own consciousness, where I can 
realize them perfectly. 

Professor Flournoy, in explanation of 
psychic phenomena, uses again and 
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again such terms as: “subliminal imagi- 
nation ;” “latent complexes ;” “automat- 
isms;” ‘“psycho-dynamic processes ;” 
“nsychic dissociation;’ “the common 
phenomena of cryptomnesia;” “hypnoid 
formations, or subpersonalities, which 


form a part of the medium himself.” 


These are apt names for psychologi- 
cal processes which Science, having 
verified, observed and classified, consid- 
ers explained. But in spite of such very 
apt and striking terminology, they re- 
main very far from explained or under- 
stood, It is very simple to call some-un- 
usual activity “an automatism.” But 
what is that? 

Thoughts cannot think themselves, 
nor acts perform themselves. Can you 
imagine “‘a walk taking itself?” There 
must be a thinker, a doer. 

Similarly, it is easy to say that “lat- 
ent memories of the medium” cause 
certain strange psychic expressions. But 
latent memories cannot cause anything. 
They can suggest the form of activity, 
and can consitute the material for psy- 
chic expression. But they are only rec- 
ords, and remain as undynamic as the 
lines in a closed book until they are 
called to service by some acting power. 

The Professor states his case with 
admirable clarity in a number of pas- 
sages—you are surely familiar with 
them. I will refer especially to that be- 
ginning on page 190, with the para- 
graph: 

“Unfortunately for the reasoning em- 
ployed by these spiritists, this supposi- 
tion—of the simplicity of the self and 
of its identity with the consciousness 
which it has of itself—is out of date to- 
day. Since the time of Allen Kardec 
the discoveries of positive science have 
completely disproved this theory, and 
shown us that the ‘self,’ whatever it 
may be, is composed of a multiplicity of 
elements instead of being a simple meta- 
physical monad which Kardec as- 
sumed.”’ 

He goes on to cite the behavior of 
hypnotized subjects who “play the most 
varied roles to perfection,” then “the 
cases of spontaneous phenomena of psy- 
chic dissociation, multiple personality, 
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etc.,” which “show us that, in another 
manner, our personality is liable to split 
up and assume the appearance of other 
personalities utilizing the same material 
organism.” 

And he continues, “As a crystal splits 
under the blow of a hammer when 
struck according to certain definite lines 
of cleavage, in the same way the hu- 
man personality under the shock of ex- 
cessive emotions is sometimes broken 
along the lines of least resistance or the 
great structural lines of his tempera- 
ment.” The remainder of the paragraph, 
and the next, are too long to quote, but 
they contain a clear and sane exposition 
of the scientific belief. 


Science has built up an elaborate 
theory of the complexity of human per- 
sonality, in order to explain psychologi- 
cal processes which it perceives and can 
explain in no other satisfactory way. 
Now I do not expect to demolish this im- 
posing edifice by a few words spoken 
from my obscurity; nor do I wish to, 
as I regard it as a good, safe theory 
for Science to maintain. But in the 
light of my own experiences and ob- 
servations, this theory seems to me to 
be built of absurdities piled one on an- 
other. 

To the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief—out-of-date as the idea may be— 
the human personality is an indivisible 
unit, a single being with a single intel- 
ligence, though equipped with a com- 
plex organization for the reception, per- 
ception and retention of impressions, 
and for the expression of its own force. 

I believe it to be absolutely impossible 
for a personality to “split off’ and give 
temporary being to “sub-personalities,” 
or “hypnoid formations,” which are sub- 
merged “segments” of the self. The 
self is not made in segments; and it can 
no more divide in this manner than a 
man’s hand can spontaneously detach 
itself from his body and perform tasks 
of its own. 

I, myself, formerly inclined toward 
this scientific theory of man’s sublimi- 
nal parts, though in a speculative sort 
of way. I have been converted from it 
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very positively. I now see how mis- 
taken it is. The psychological processes 
described by Professor Flournoy are 
simply not due to the causes and con- 
ditions to which he ascribes them, and 
his explanations simply will not do. 
They are not according to nature. 


The only dissociation that can take 
place is the dissociation, more or less 
complete, of the consciousness from the 
physical brain and body, as in death, 
swoon, trance, hypnotic sleep, and na- 
tural sleep. When the consciousness, 
the attention, is withdrawn from the 
body sufficiently—but not too much— 
there is left in control the discarnate 
intelligence which is the natural co-habi- 
tant. 


No doubt my assertions seem ridi- 
culous, coming from a source so entire- 
ly undistinguished. There are, and al- 
ways have been, many men in the world 
who claim special knowledge through 
special revelation, Divine Right, or 
what-not; and I am just one of the num- 
ber. Some preach and become known as 
prophets, true or false; some talk and 
are considered mad; some keep still and 
endeavor to behave like normal human 
beings. I have been doing this last for 
a long time, and I suppose my impulse 
is to say too much now that I have be- 
gun. Welland good: Iam telling what 
I believe because I have been convinced 
by experiences that would convince any 
man in my place. Another might not 
interpret them as I do. But I maintain 
that I have made the most reasonable 
and natural interpretations possible to 
me. 


Professor Flournoy speaks of the 
phenomena of hypnotism; in another 
place, of somnambulism; and in yet an- 
other of the familiar characteristics of 
dreams; in order to demonstrate that 
all are of the same essential nature as 
the psychic phenomena discussed. “‘And 
nobody,” he says, “has ever attributed 
these to spirits.” 


Here is a point I wish to make. 
body ever has. But why not? 

A hypnotized subject is a physical 
body from which the personal conscious- 


No- 
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ness has been disconnected, leaving in 
charge the associated personality; who 
lives in a mind so blank, for the time 
being, that he can know nothing but 
what is suggested to him. And any sug- 
gestion is accepted and used as a re- 
lease from this state of impotence. 

A somnambulist is a body in a simi- 
lar state. The soul has withdrawn in 
sleep, ana the soul’s companion is igno- 
rantly and mechanically going through 
some action obscurely suggested. And 
here is a strange thought. When one 
talks in sleep, and being questioned, an- 
swers without knowing it; then it is 
not the sleeping man who speaks at all, 
but a dead man using his mouth. It 
sounds uncanny as I have put it. But 
I believe it to be true. 

In natural sleep we are partially 
withdrawn from our physical selves. 
We lie quiescent in a darkness so deep 
that we are aware of nothing save our 
dreams—the phantasies impressed upon 
us by intelligences busily, if capricious- 
ly, at work. Often we are not even 
aware of these until after waking, when 
we can remember them by means of the 
impressions placed in our minds while 
we were unknowing. 

I have made quite a study of dreams, 
and I can see clearly that they are of 
the same nature as more extraordinary 
psychological processes, and produced 
by the same sort of influences. I have 
watched dreams presented to me be- 
fore I slept, and have waked up to be- 
hold them continued for a little. I have 
“caught them at it” again and again— 
discovered my obsessor in the act of 
presenting a dream in narrative form, 
pictorially illustrated by his fancy. I 
have also heard him acting these gro- 
tesque little dramas—carrying on the 
conversations himself, and taking vari- 
ous parts. 


It is, of course, a thing impossible for 
me to demonstrate, but I myself am 
sure that all dreams are given us by 
our discarnate mental companions; 
good or bad according to their strength, 
whether they can guide intelligently the 
thoughts they use, or—as is almost al- 
ways the case—they are mentally con- 
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fused and distorted amongst unrealities, 
by the urge of their own force. This is 
the realm of subliminal imagination, it 
is here that we can study “incubation,” 
“elaboration,” and all the rest. 

The hallucinations of delirium, of 
sickness, drunkenness and madness, are 
of the same nature. They are halluci- 
nations, having no reality; but are 
things produced and presented to the 
consciousness by an actual thinker, not 
the spontaneous products of the mind. 
The active hidden worker in the mind 
has lost control, is driven helplessly by 
the power of his own consciousness ex- 
pressed, and is lost amongst a press of 
mental images quickened by his own 
force. 

I have said before that I believe all 
psychic phenomena are the stuff of 
dreams. I meant that dreams are the 
embryotic miniatures of such; that in 
dreams we can find processes which 
need but more force for their presenta- 
tion to become the more extraordinary 
exterior manifestations. 

The point is that while dreams em- 
ploy all our own memories and mental 
images, these are manipulated by a 
more or less intelligent worker, an ego 
dwelling in the mind but not the self; 
who uses our materials for his own ex- 
pression, elaborating, distorting, weav- 
ing them into new designs. 

It is interesting to note how unerring- 
ly Professor Flournoy traces all the 
substance of psychic communications 
back to the human subconsciousness, re- 
marking very justly, “You will, I know, 
agree with me that it is distinctly super- 
fluous to refer to ‘spirits’ phenomena 
which might be perfectly explained by 
powers inherent in the medium.” 

The difficulty is that the perfect ex- 
planation is entirely lacking, when cer- 
tain scientific misapprehensions have 
been realized. The powers referred to 
are, in a sense, inherent in the medium. 
They are even, very often, the medium’s 
own powers. But they are most cer- 
tainly not employed by the medium’s 
self, but by a different though closely 
associated identity. 

It is true that the material for “spirit 


communications” is almost always taken 
from the human mind, and this for a 
very good reason. The discarnate be- 
ing who shares the mind has no stable 
means of recording or realizing know}- 
edge save by the physical brain he in- 
habits. The living man utilizes this, 
storing it with impressions received 
through his senses. It follows that— 
save under exceptional conditions, when 
the spirit is able to “bring through” 
enough of his own force to realize his 
own discarnate knowledge—the poor 
spirit is a thing in exile, with no posses- 
sions—no memories, no knowledge— 
save what he finds in the human mind. 
He can use what he finds according to 
his strength and wisdom. But in nine- 
ty-nine cases out of a hundred he can 
offer only new combinations of old ma- 
terials. 

Which is the reason why attempts 
to. receive spirit communications are as 
a rule foolish and useless. We receive 
stuff of little value, and only succeed in 
diverting the spirit from his real du- 
ties. 

To my mind one of the most signi- 
ficant passages in Professor Flournoy’s 
book is the following, found on pages 
164-5: 

“But let us ask whether even placing 
ourselves in the position of the spiritists 
we are entitled to believe, in such a case, 
in the personal presence of Bertolf de 
Ghistelles rather than in a clever and 
a unique individuality playing succes- 
sively all these various roles. I see 
none, since, according to the spiritists 
themselves, the spirit world is full of 
deceiving spirits, capable of simulating 
to perfection the personality of others, 
and of acting and speaking as if they 
were those people. And the most sim- 
ple supposition is that behind all these 
pretended discarnate spirits, which have 
no other common trait than that of giv- 
ing information easily verifiable, there 
is one, and only one, deceiving spirit, 
which deceives probably with the excel- 
lent intention of giving to this group of 
people convincing proofs of survival. 
, As to who is the author of this 
pious fraud, that is another question; 
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but, before seeking in the Beyond, ac- 
cording to the spiritistic custom, it must 
be proved, first of all, that if is not 
simply a sub-personality of the medium 
himself.” 


The Professor considers here a sup- 
position of more truth than he realizes 
—and returns to his scientific doubt. 

I have had experience of all sorts of 
spirit communications, from all sorts 
of pretended personages, from devils to 
cherubs and from hermit saints to crim- 
inals. I have met all the stock charac- 
ters, from the “leading juvenile” to the 
“villagers, soldiers and sailors.” This 
through automatic writings at first, 
then by voices and sensory illusions, as 
my experiences led in an ascending scale 
to the final revelation of the true iden- 
tity (as 1 believe) of the producers of 
the whole. 

These representations were given 
with a little too much extravagance to 
be convincing, but with wonderful his- 
trionic ability. The voices were certain- 
ly foreign to those who used them— 
voices of all sorts, from childish treble 
to deep bass. There was singing, some 
of it as fine as anything I have ever 
heard, with music as of instruments. 
They told me later, ‘““We used voices out 
of your memory; things you have heard 
some time suggested them to us.” 

For when the fog of illusion had 
cleared away, and the dust settled down, 
there were but the three actors, sud- 
denly assuming a reassuring human 
guise and rather shamefacedly confess- 
ing themselves responsible for the whole 
performance. Their object being to ex- 
ert upon me as much power as possible, 
to hold my attention, impress it, and 
lead me on. 

Now certainly a great deal of this 
mummery was suggested by my own 
memories. But just as certainly it was 
not presented to my consciousness by 
any errant fragment of myself. 

My belief is absolute; any doubt is 
unthinkable—even if such experiences 
are considered by themselves, without 
regard to my subsequent familiarity 
with spiritual personalities, or my long 
intimacy with the being who shares my 
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brain and body at this very minute (and 
who is sitting here quietly with me, 
helping to puff at my pipe, and behav- 
ing very well just now). 

You will understand my certainty 
better after I have given you some de- 
scription of the elaborate visionary 
presentations, symbolic ‘‘Moralities,” 
which were staged for my benefit (with 
myself for the unlucky hero). They 
seemed to follow some ritual procedure, 
and illustrated various features of hu- 
man fate—religion, superstition, sin, 
shame, punishment moral and physical, 
love and hate, cupidity and generosity, 
the struggle against the elements and 
animal foes, sickness, labor, pain and 
death. I don’t think I will ever suc- 
ceed in giving you an adequate idea of 
all 1 went through; but I mean to try. 

The point to be considered just now 
is that this was a play too elaborate and 
systematic not to have been produced 
intentionally by thinking beings with 
strange and amazing abilities. Though 
I suppose the scientific theory of “sub- 
personalities” would manage to account 
for it all—to a scientist’s satisfaction. 

The proof demanded by Science is a 
difficult, perhaps impossible thing. It 
is required that a communicating spirit 
identify himself beyond all doubt by giv- 
ing some verifiable information that al- 
so can be proved not to come from the 
mind of the medium, or of any other 
present. But even should this be done, 
an extension of the theory of telepathy 
would account for the message as from 
the mind of some living person. 

When it is considered that in most 
cases the poor devils speak from a situ- 
ation limiting them from all knowledge 
except that of the medium, it becomes 
apparent what a difficult feat is re- 
quired. They are sometimes capable of 
great power and_ intelligence—their 
ability varies greatly, according prob- 
ably to conditions on their own side, and 
certainly to mental and nervous condi- 
tions of the medium—but as a rule they 
can use, while in the human mind, only 
a small portion of their true wisdom. 
They have left most of themselves be- 
hind. 
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Science is also handicapped by the 
necessity of studying these forces only 
in their abnormal aspects. In the nor- 
mal, they are indistinguishable, as they 
harmonize with the living man. Not in- 
distinguishable exactly, either, but so 
to science, which considers them as in- 
tegral parts of the man. 

I think it is a mistake to look for 
value in spirit messages. The identity 
delivering them is seldom the one he 
represents himself; though he may 
speak as he sincerely believes the other 
would speak. He is in a fixed position— 
he has not just dropped in for a friend- 
ly call, or come to deliver some urgent 
message, or in answer to a summons— 
and he is the only spirit available. 
Therefore all messages must be spoken 
by him alone, though perhaps they ‘can 
be relayed through him. He is reluctant 
to reveal his own true identity or his 
true condition. If he does reveal this 
last, it is in veiled terms purposely mis- 
leading. Most frequently he is willing 
to tell anything but the truth. If, as in 
my own case, there are more than one 
discarnate being present—a little party 
collaborating—they are all in a similar 
position and suffer from the same limi- 
tations. 

The why and wherefore of the com- 
munications should be studied if any- 
thing, not the content of them. But 
Science has taken its stand here. 

As to the more extraordinary exterior 
phenomena, they are of the same na- 
ture as the purely mental; though the 
spirit makes greater use of force col- 
lected by the medium’s organism. 

The most extraordinary of all, ma- 
terialization, I believe to be accomplish- 
ed by a projection of force through the 
medium, making use of the medium’s 
force; while the spirit’s consciousness 
is extended to expression through a 
phantasmal body assembled for the pur- 
pose. I say phantasmal, for it is but 
a counterfeit presentment of a living 
being, however marvelously well it re- 
sembles physical life. 

Professor Flournoy has his shrewd 

S All such expressions, it must, be remembered, embody 


merely the writer’s personal 
inner experiences.—H. C 


opinions—based upon his own 


suspicion ready, even 
reality of materialization. And rightly 
so, as I believe. For it is never—or 
almost never—that a materialization 
really expresses the consciousness of the 
person it represents. It is but a pre- 
sentation, animated by the active spirit 
mind within the medium. 

Take the case of M. Venzano and the 
departed lady who apparently returned 
weepingly to beg his forgiveness. | 
have no difficulty in believing in the 
reality of the experience as narrated; 
but I have no idea that it was really the 
lady herself, her spiritual identity, who 
clothed herself in matter through the 
aid of Madam Palladino expressly to 
make her peace with M. Venzano. In 
the first place, she would not have im- 
plored his pardon with such agitation; 
she would have been quite serene in the 
knowledge that pardon and understand- 
ing were surely hers in the light of 
spiritual life. In the second place, it is 
very improbable that she could have 
been present at all save in a very strain- 
ed sense, by attenuated indirect com- 
munication (and even this I doubt). 

he only spirits present were, of course, 
the regular “official” spiritual person- 
alities in fixed association with the vari- 
ous living minds present; the most ac- 
tive being the alleged “John King.”’ 

I think Professor Flournoy makes 
very Wise judgment of this phenomenon 
—and all its kind—except that he can- 
not attribute the representation to the 
true masquerader, the active discarnate 
influence within the medium. 


admitting the 








In my own case, it is very hard to 
judge whether the powers within me 
really presented, on several occasions, 
materializations only partly successful, 
or whether they produced the same ef- 
fect by means of sensory illusions. I 
was the only observer, you see. These 
manifestations occurred twice in bright 
lamp-light and once at night in a dark 
room. In the first instance the figure 
impersonated an entirely imaginary 
person, who never had any existence; 
in the second, it did really represent, | 
believe, the personality who was man- 
aging it; in the third, it was supposed 
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to represent the white and gibbering 
ghost of tradition, shown to me as an 


illustration. In each case the form was 
visible as an opaque, luminous cloud of 
indistinct human outline, from which 
the voice seemed to issue. The touch 
of these phantoms was quite perceptible, 
rather cold and numbing, and may have 
been an -impression given the nerves 
from within. Indeed, I am certain that 
the whole business was produced from 
within myself (though not by myself), 
and perhaps exteriorized by projected 
force. I am also sure that complete ma- 
terializations would have been accom- 
plished had enough force been available. 

I have just remembered a point I had 
intended to make before, I have never 
observed any mediumistic trickery, but 
I do not believe that fraudulent physi- 
cal phenomena, such as are mentioned in 
connection with Eusapia Palladino, nec- 
essarily prove the medium personally 
guilty. The influence producing the 
genuine phenomena may also be respon- 
sible for the fraud; for it is in posses- 
sion of the medium’s body as well as 
mind during trance, and if psychic 
force be lacking it will not scruple to 
use the physical hands or feet at its 
command. Hence we may have the 
paradox of actual spirit manifestations 
that are frauds. 

Which leads me back to a most im- 
portant consideration. The spirits, with 
al! their communications and extraordi- 
nary manifestations, give us little truth 
and much falsehood. As a general rule, 
when they are “showing off’ they are 
fooling us. Their real and vital duties 
are kept secret. 


Amongst the various theories con- 
sidered and discussed by Professor 
Flournoy, I do not find any conception 
such as my own. It seems never to have 
occurred in its entirety to investigators 
or spiritists. The ancient occult philoso- 
phers nearly grasped it, though their 
beliefs were distorted by august misin- 
terpretations such as Transmigration. 
And some of the modern mystics seem 
to have an inkling—Maeterlinck ap- 
proaches it once or twice. Of course 
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there is Swedenborg, though the sym- 
bolism of his revelations has never been 
understood. 


It seems very strange to me that man- 
kind, both wise and simple, have gone 
so long in ignorance of what I believe 
to be a great basic, vital law. Certain- 
ly this is mainly because the discarnate 
powers themselves so consistently avoid 
making clear their true relation to 
earthly life. Revelation has occasional- 
ly spoken truth, but with a veiling sym- 
bolism, We have all heard, uncompre- 
hendingly, of the Holy Spirit, and also 
of the devils whose name is Legion. For 
two thousand years our religion has 
taught worship, but no understanding, 
of the Trinity; Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost—the Creative Force, Man the cre- 
ated, and the discarnate mind that 
dwells with man in power. 

This interpretation agrees with tra- 
ditional faith. According to it, Christ 
was an instructive example of the per- 
fect man, within whom the Spirit dwelt 
with perfect wisdom and accord. 

! have formed my theory not so much 
from what my spiritual companions 
have told me as from observing the 
working of their forces within and 
and through me, and trying to under- 
stand what they mean to me and may 
mean to others beside myself. I base 
my theory on a great deal more than 
conjecture alone. But I think it should 
be worth something as a hypothesis 
even to those who have no reason to be- 
lieve it. 

The usual conception of the spirits’ 
possible connection with mankind seems 
to be of occasional intervention in mor- 
tal affairs. They are supposed to come 
at call, or to visit us now and then for 
purposes of their own, or to be with us 
always in person, though unseen, exert- 
ing their influence on request or when 
they find opportunity. 

My conception, as I have already 
given you to understand, is entirely dif- 
ferent. They do not occasionally inter- 
vene in our affairs—they are inextri- 
cably woven into the very fabric of our 
physical bodies, as are our own souls. 

1 believe that there is at least one 
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discarnate mind associated with every 
mortal mind. The spirit cannot come 
at call or leave when he wishes; he is 
always there. He is never a stranger 
soul, but always a friend, a kinsman 
whose good-will leads him to assume a 
vital task. 


I believe that a discarnate intelli- 
gence is placed within every child’s un- 
formed mind at birth or soon after, in 
order to guide it with instinct and aid 
in development. This spiritual person- 
ality, or another who may take his 
place, remains at his post as long as 
the mortal life endures. His responsi- 
bility is great, his tasks are many, and 
his association with the earthly mind 
and body is a necessary part of the 
natural plan. 


But I go much farther than this. 

Science recognizes the _ self-same 
forces that of old time were personi- 
fied as a host of supernatural beings— 
elementals, nature-spirits, the guar- 
dians of tree and beast, the angels and 
devils who visited men. Science has 
seemingly succeeded, in these more en- 
lightened days, in taking the personal- 
ity from the system. Now I do not go 
so far as to believe the elements are 
inhabited by Sylph, Undine and Sala- 
mander. But my experiences—strange 
as it may seem—give me the conception 
of a countless legion of immaterial per- 
sonalities serving animate nature from 
its very foundations upward, through 
its own substance. I behold the work 
of personality everywhere, my eyes be- 
ing opened. And I conclude that the 
ancient wise men and mystics had a 
truer conception than have modern ma- 
terialists. 

I believe that the discarnate minds 
associated with our own are capable of 
any extraordinary manifestation, if 
only they have power enough; and like- 
wise capable of extraordinary folly if 
power is lacking, or if they are lacking 
in control of it. They also, when they 
err, can afflict mankind with manifold 
disorders of mind and body. 

But their true business is not to pro- 


duce psychic phenomena or make com- 
munications to us. 

They are our links with the Infinite, 
the individual administrators of divine 
rule. They can be providential guid- 
ance, inspiration, conscience, strength 
and comfort, when our special need 
calls forth an answering power. They 
can be baser things when they go 
astray. But their Great Normal is the 
service of natural physical life. 

They dwell with us, lie down and get 
up with us, act with us in all our works. 
They control and keep active all the 
mechanical functions of the body—and 
this not by taking thought, but by self- 
lessly giving themselves up to us, so 
that their consciousness and activity 
accords with ours. When they do take 
thought, and well, they represent within 
us that guidance which is right natura! 
instinct, the influence which teaches us 
to do that which it is well for us to do. 
They are the servants of Nature, which 
is God on earth. 


All this I have come to believe 
through study of the forces within my- 
self. I cannot hope to give to another 
the comprehension which has come to 
me little by little during the long years 
of conscious association with them. I 
can tell of my belief and a little of my 
reasons for it; but must fail in giving 
any full understanding of my recogni- 
tion of these influences and their deep 
meaning to mortal life. 

I have, in my letters, stressed the 
miscarriage of the discarnate minds in 
dealing with me, and this is natural 
enough. But after all the miscarriage 
is not the greater part of their relation 
with me, painful as this has been and 
still is. 

I have knowingly watched their 
working in many different ways, and 
have seen the supernormal, abnorma! 
and normal expressions of their power. 
I have known the strength and healing 
of their goodness, and suffered from 
their errors. I have been strengthened, 
when I was in need, by vital force di- 
rectly imparted. I have also felt the 
harassing bedevilment of their uneasi- 
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ness, and the mental and physical pain 
of their misguided assaults upon the 
integrity of my consciousness, 

I have been shown visions such as 
were given to the old-time prophets 
(who certainly were psychopathic 
cases!), and samples of supernatural 
terrors. I have had the tricks of spir- 
itualistic seance illustrated for me. I 
have been mystified by purposely mis- 
leading illusions, and later have had 
them explained. 

I have been fully aware of their 
causation of all the subconscious activi- 
ties of my mind, with their effects on 
nerves and body; many of them abnor- 
mal, such as are experienced by neu- 
rotics, many of them quite usual to 
everybody. 

But all this is not the most of it. 
Their chief work is what I despair of 
ever making plain. It is the constant 
flow of their vitality through my physi- 
cal being, directing me with impulse at 
times, but always giving me their power 
for my use. 

My obsessor is giving me life even 
while he limits and afflicts me. Though 
he protests my thoughts and wishes, 
and often my intended acts, he is none 
the less living in all Ido. He acts with 
me in every movement I make. His 
impulse guides all that is natural and 
instinctive in me, all that I do without 
conscious mental direction. He per- 
forms all the acts of habit, and assists 
the bodily functions. 

When he takes thought, he is apt to 
create discord in my body. But in the 
intervals when he is at ease, and not 
insistent on his own personal conscious- 
ness, his life accords with mine in a 
way that is physically helpful and re- 
inforcing. 

I believe my physical life would be 
difficult, perhaps impossible, without 
this reinforcement. What it means to 
me, I believe it means to others, and 
I perceive that the assisting power is 
more harmonious and helpful if the dis- 
carnate soul gives himself up selflessly 
to his mortal companion. 


The above is a very feeble and in- 


complete indication of the reasons for 
my belief. The words at my command 
cannot do justice to the subject. One 
must have such an experience as my 
own long study to realize how com- 
pletely discarnate minds are bound with 
our own, in our bodies; how they act 
upon us and counteract, cooperate and 
compete, guide us and misguide. How 
they serve us more than disserve; and 
how they are constantly giving us liv- 
ing impulse, whatever else they do. 

No man, of course, could believe as 
I do without actual experience to en- 
force his belief. Therefore a very won- 
derful conception of Creation and cre- 
ative method is lost to humanity—a 
conception that agrees well with reli- 
gion and philosophy, and with the facts 
of science, though not with its theories. 

If Professor Flournoy could read 
what I have written, and could be con- 
vinced of my sincerity, no doubt his 
verdict would be: “This man is a bad 
case of disintegrated personality, and 
is suffering from all the hallucinations 
usual to the condition. We have ob- 
served such cases frequently. They are 
not uncommon, and their characteris- 
tics are well known to science.” 

He would not be altogether wrong. 
But he could be answered truthfully in 
this fashion: “His personality has not 
disintegrated, but is assaulted by dis- 
cordant influences. His hallucinations 
are the genuine effects of actual causes. 
Science is familiar with such cases, but 
does not understand them: They are 
all obsessions by discarnate minds.” 

It should be added: “The obsessing 
power is not an unusual intrusion, but 
is common and natural to all living be- 
ings. In cases of obsession it is only 
its degree and method of expression, 
and the subject’s sensitive condition, 
that are abnormal.” 

I have written at greater length than 
I had intended. and am far from sat- 
isfied with the result. I commend it to 
your mercy. 

I will give us both a chance to re- 
cuperate before I write again. But in 
the meantime, if you would like to 
question me about any feature of my 
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experience, I will be glad to 
the best of my ability. 


reply to 


Yours, from a much-haunted man, 
A. B. 
A rather prolonged absence from 


New York prevented me from replying 
to this communication as promptly as 
I should have, and the next letter was 
sent without having heard from me, as 
the opening paragraph shows: 


January 2nd, 1927. 
My dear Dr. Carrington :— 

First, I should like to inquire whether 
my last letter reached you. It was a 
discussion of Professor Flournoy’s 
“Spiritism and Psychology” from my 
point of view, and was sent. as I re- 
member, about November 15th. If it 
has gone astray, I will reconstruct it 
as well as I can. 

Second, It seems worth while for me 
to describe several experiences I have 
had lately. They were not at all un- 
usual with me, just samples of the sort 
of thing I was quite accustomed to a 
year or so ago. But they were a de- 
parture from the present course of my 
obsession, inasmuch as recently I have 
not so often been subject to such 
strongly exerted influence. 

The first experience occurred after I 
had mailed my last letter to yourself, 
and just as I was falling asleep that 
night. I was lying quietly on my left 
side and was growing drowsy, when | 
was suddenly aroused by a commotion 
that seemed to shake my body and the 
bed. As I waked I felt the grip of two 
hands about my wrists, and a pressure 
on my right side as of a knee holding 
me down. The sensation was a numb- 
ing ache. At the same time a loud, 
vibrant voice sounded in my right ear, 
saying again and again, ‘““You have done 
a wrong thing! You have done a 
wrong thing!” 

I was unable to move, and for just a 
second I felt a sort of panic beat inside 
me. I tried to regain control of my 
body and throw the influence off, but 
could not. Then as I became fully 
awake, reason calmed me down. I said 
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to myself, “This is just another trick, 
done by using my imagination and 
nerves. The way to combat it is with 
imagination.” I don’t think it would 
have done the least harm if I had lain 
passive and let the play proceed; but 
it was too uncomfortable. 

So I lay still and imagined myself 
putting up two imaginary hands—my 
real hands were lying helpless—and 
taking hold of the throat of an imag- 
ined figure beside me. I pictured my- 
self thrusting this figure away from 
me with violence enough to tear its 
grip from my wrists. Immediately the 
pressure on my side and about my 
wrists vanished, and the voice lessened 
to the familiar whispering tone of X. 
I could just distinguish the words, “You 
should have let me alone, I was helping 
you. 





Now this was a dream; but the point 
is that it ~vas a dream presented to my 
consciousness when I was awake, and 
with force enough to produce real sen- 
sations. It did not mean that X was 
displeased because I had written to 
yourself, but merely that my so doing 
had given him an idea to work with. 

The second instance was a particu- 
larly good example of dream developed 
while I was still awake and observant. 
It was of no significance—an absurd 
and meaningless fragment—but was so 
very evidently the product of my Obses- 
sor Major, Z. 

As I lay waiting for sleep (this hap- 
pened about two weeks ago) I saw a 
phantasmal scene appearing about and 
before me. I was still perfectly aware 
that I was lying in bed with my eyes 
closed, but mentally had the impression 
that I was standing before a neat new 
cabin of smooth brown logs. I could 
turn my eyes—my real physical eyes— 
in any direction and observe different 
parts of the picture,® just as if I were 
gazing at a real scene; but any other 
movement made as part of the dream 
was purely imaginary. 

The cabin seemed to stand on a hill- 


side of yellow earth studded with 
clumps of bright green shrubbery. Th 





M. B 


The hypnagogic aspects here are evident J 




















farther distance was shrouded by gray 
mist (an economy of imagery).® A com- 
panion stood beside me—a rather small, 
grayish figure, dressed in baggy gray 
clothes, like an oversized child’s ‘“Ted- 


dy-bear” outfit, and with a _ plump, 
vague face. It was my obsessor’s very 
inadequate idea of himself. He pointed 
at the cabin and said, “That’s a nice 
little place. It’s part of the estate.” 

Z actually spoke these words to my 
consciousness, as an actor in the dream. 
And whereas usually the producers of 
our dreams supply our part of the con- 
versations as well as their own, in this 
case I had consciousness sufficient to 
speak for myself. I knew that it was 
a dream and fell in with it for amuse- 
ment. I was going to ask whose “es- 
tate’ he meant, but suddenly the cabin 
collapsed before my eyes, the whole 
front of it tumbling down like a lot of 
jackstraws; and I asked instead (in 
imagination), ‘“‘Why, what was the mat- 
ter ?” 

He shook his shadowy head sadly and 
said, “There was a mortgage on it, too 
much for a little house to carry.’ But 
come around here and I'll show you 
something better.””’ We seemed to rise 
gracefully in the air and fly over a 
range of tall buildings, coming down on 
the other side, where we stood at the 
entrance of an immense and palatial 
apartment house. “There!” said Z 
proudly, “‘That’s where I live. You 
ought to see the inside of it.” 

I asked, “‘Can’t we go in?’ But he 
answered, “‘No, this is only for spirit- 
ual people.” Then for amusement I 
took a hand in the dream myself." I pur- 
posely imagined us both inside the 
building, somewhere about the tenth 
floor, in a comfortable bachelor sitting- 
room. My picture was not so distinct 
as Z’s, but clear enough. I pictured an 
easy chair beside a table with books, 
tobacco and pipes, a book-case beyond, 
a radio-set and pictures on the walls. 
[ was going to sit down in the arm- 
chair and make myself at home, when 
Z lost patience with my contrivance and 

aspects here are evident.—J. M. B. 


\lso note the dramatization of a pur so character 


lream process.—J. M. B 
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scrambled the dream, rubbing it out 
as one rubs out a picture on a slate with 
the hand. And I “woke up,” though 
I had been awake all the time.*® 


Another curious thing is a condition 
of sleep into which I fall occasionally 
when I am so tired that I evade efforts 
to keep me awake. As a rule when I 
am overtired I can never sleep at once, 
but am first subjected to a course of 
unpleasant appeals to my attention, de- 
signed, as my obsessor says, to give me 
strength through my _ consciousness. 
But once in a while this process of in- 
somniac annoyance is unavailing, and 
I fall into a state of disassociation from 
my body, while still retaining con- 
sciousness (through the efforts, I sup- 
pose, of Z and his companions, trying 
to keep me awake). 

The last instance happened about a 
week ago. It is a strange sensation, 
and worth describing. I seem to fall 
away from physical consciousness, 
while still fully alive and aware of my- 
self. I can feel my body imprisoning 
me like a dead weight, which I am un- 
able to move or animate; while some- 
where within it I seem to have found 
a chamber of some spaciousness. There 
is a dim gray light here, and a foggy 
atmosphere of revolving pictures, all 
indistinct and confused. Strangest of 
all, | am able to hear the voices of my 
spiritual associates with a fully natural 
loudness and clarity, like living human 
voices. It is as if I went into the place 
where the voices are received. They 
always speak urgently, though with- 
out much regard for what they say; 
seemingly the emphasis of their deliv- 
ery is the important thing. Sometimes 
the sound is a clamorous bedlam. It is 
rather different from the Eastern idea 
of “‘going into the Silence.” 

On this last occasion I could hear 
three voices, and they were shouting 
all together in concert, as if they were 
calling as loudly as they could to rouse 
me, or as if they seized the opportunity 
to reach me with as much force as pos- 
sible in a little time. I recognized my 
brother’s voice as plainly as I ever 
heard it in life. And he seemed to real- 
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ize the absurdity of his behavior, for he 
interrupted himself by laughing and 
had to stop short and go on out of time 
with the others. This was a very hu- 
man touch. 

When I wake from this condition, 
after a few minutes, it is with a great 
effort to regain control of my body, and 
a sense of struggle. 

The above experiences are very slight 
and meaningless compared with that of 
my every-day life—the constant com- 
panionship of a conscious personality 
sharing my mind and body. But they 
are, I think, a little unusual. 

Now I should like to have your com- 
ment on what I propose. My communi- 
cations are solely for your own consid- 
eration, if you are interested, and so it 
is for you to approve or otherwise. 

I propose to send you a closer and 
more detailed study of the two spiritual 
personalities directly association with 
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me (Z and X), their characteristics, 
methods and effects upon myself. And 
then, in letter form— it seems a less for- 
midable task when put that way—an ac- 
count of the beginning and development 
of my experience. 

I confess that I am rather daunted by 
the prospect of putting the whole thing 
on paper. I can foresee, not only a 
hard task, but an account which must 
seem more incredible and insane the 
more plainly it is given. It certainly 
needs no “touching up;” it rather needs 
toning down. It would be much easier 
to talk to you personally; then you 
could perhaps judge me better than 
through my writing. 

However, if I can accomplish what | 
contemplate, I will have given you a 
fairly complete record of my super- 
natural adventures. 

Yours in all sincerity, 
A. B. 


[To be continued] 
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Further Particulars of the Experiments In and Out of the 
Seance Room 


By J. MALCOLM BIRD 


ent paper' it has been indicated that 

in addition to the routine ‘“‘Walter 

thumb,” the seances with which we deal 
have produced two other print patterns. 
We have three separate prints of iden- 
tical pattern, all obtained on the same 
evening in response to a demand that 
Walter demonstrate his left thumb; and 
another pair of prints, identical with 
one another in pattern but different 
from the routine print and different 
from the so-called “‘left thumb” pattern, 
obtained on different evenings, and at- 
tributed by Walter to Mark Richard- 
son. In addition, it is in order to re- 
mark that we have two other patterns 
which were delivered outside the period 
with which the present paper aims to 
deal, one of which is ascribed by Wal- 
ter to John Richardson and the other 
to a visiting control whose alleged iden- 
tity it is necessary to keep confidential ; 
in addition to this bare statement of 
fact, we shall not further deal with 
these two. 

Of the so-called “Walter left thumbs,” 
we illustrate the best of the three 
prints. No detailed description is nec- 
essary in support of the thesis that 
while this is of the same general type as 
the routine “Walter thumb” which we 
regard as a right, it is by no means the 
same pattern and could not conceivably 
be regarded even as a variant of the 
routine prints. It differs in the orienta- 
tion of the loop; if this were all, we 
might of course think of it as some sort 
of supernormally produced mirror vari- 


|: previous installments of the pres- 


January, p. 13; February, pp. 106, 112 


ant of the routine print. But its systems 
of encircling ridges are quite irrecon- 
cilable with those of the right thumb. 
There is an extraordinarily larger num- 
ber of bifurcations and islands in the 
lines above the core, and by no conven- 
tion whatever could one identify the 
lines here with those of the correspond- 
ing region of the routine prints. Simi- 
larly, not only are the lines between the 
core and the delta considerably less in 
number, but the scheme under which 
they branch and re-branch cannot pos- 
sibly be referred to that of the routine 
prints. The two prints are different 
examples of similar type, and not dif- 
ferent variants of a common design; 
indeed, on the basis of their opposed 
orientations, fingerprint technology 
puts them in different major classes, 
regarding the present prints as an ex- 
ample of the ‘“‘radial loop” pattern. That 
they are of the same general type and 
that, correcting the orientation of one 
so that their sides shall correspond, we 
may see in them striking similarities of 
general lay-out, constitutes a point of 
extreme interest to which we shall re- 
turn a little later. 

Of the two Mark prints, neither re- 
motely approaches the excellent artistic 
achievement of the Walter lefts. The 
one which we show is the better of the 
two; and the reader will see that it is 
poor enough, regarded as an example of 
the plastic arts. Nevertheless, it is 
quite sufficiently well imprinted to sup- 
port the statement that it has not the 
remotest resemblance to either of the 
Walter thumbs. It has nothing of the 
ulnar or the radial loop characteristic 
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The print which Walter presents as of 





his left thumb 
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at all, and nothing recognizable as a 
delta. It does not fall into separate line 
systems at all, as a print with ulnar or 
radial loop and delta necessarily must. 
Rather, its central feature is a whorl, 
and the entire print-pattern consists of 
the single, simple system of lines curv- 
ing about this—parallel and approxi- 
mately uniform clear out to the edges of 
the print. 

We have further foreshadowed,’ in 
previous installments, the existence of 
photographs showing something of the 
actual operations of the teleplasmic 
process of thumb-printing. These 
photographs were sought by the sitters, 
in pursuance of the usual practice’ with 
this mediumship, of endeavoring to 
complete the photographic records to 
every possible degree. The sitters sug- 
gested to Walter that photographs of 
this sort might be made, and in view of 
the extreme additional importance 
which they would give to the whole 
thumbprint sequence, Walter consented 
to try the experiment. On the evening 
of July 27th, 1927, he said that the 
seance of the following night would be 
devoted to the photographic program, 
and that we should be prepared to take 
three flashlights. He indicated that the 
first of these would show him taking the 
wax out of the dish; the second would 
show him making the impression in the 
wax; the third would reveal him hand- 
ing the finished print to Dr. Richard- 
son. On July 28th the program was car- 
ried out in all these details; and an ad- 
ditional picture was volunteered by 
Walter, in which Dr. Richardson is 
shown grasping the teleplasmic hand. 

Before these photographs were taken, 
all sitters saw the hand five times in a 
red light which varied from moderate 
to very bright; and which even in its 
moderate stages often causes exclama- 
tions of surprise from sitters accus- 
tomed to the routine “red light,” so- 
called, employed in most seance-rooms. 
The hand had the normal complement 
of fingers and thumb (which is not al- 
ways the case with the hands employed 


February, pp. 110-1. 


for telekinetic and similar purposes in 
this mediumship) ; the nails were large 
and hard; the hands and wrist were 
firm with an apparent parallel to the 
normal bony structure of the normal 
hand (which again is not always the 
case with Walter’s teleplasmic tools). 
Before it was seen in red light, Dr. 
Richardson had described the touch of 
this hand as that of a cold clammy mass 
which seemed formless; shortly after 
this it seemed to take form and to de- 
velop this rapidly. It rested on his wrist 
for about a minute and he now said 
that it continued to feel cold and clam- 
my but that it was distinctly a hand. 
Other sitters held it in their own hands 
and agreed; and they found it not only 
cold, but wet as well. “It was wet with 
the water that wets not.” As deter- 
mined by careful tactile exploration, 
there was a semi-cylindrical cord-like 
appurtenance, which seemed to grow 
out of the back of the hand and wrist, 
along the median line. It was about one 
inch wide on the back of the hand, and 
tapered to what seemed to be its end at 
the knuckles. The photograph shows 
that this cord divides and goes down be- 
tween the fingers as though surround- 
ing the middle finger. This tube or cord, 
unlike the hand, was soft, somewhat 
resilient but tending to be flabby as 
though it were quite thin and filled with 
air at only a few ounces above atmos- 
pheric pressure. Walter said that it 
was through this cord that he kept the 
hand supplied with energy. This anal- 
ogy of an air-filled tube is imperfect but 
it may serve to convey an idea of this 
structure. A similar’ hand had been 
seen at the seance of July 27th and the 
fingers moved rapidly and independ- 
ently over a bright luminous placque, 
keeping time to the music of Walter’s 
whistle. It also kept time to a tune 
whistled by one of the sitters. At this 
point both Dr. Crandon and the Psychic 
were under complete tactual control. 
The hand of July 28th was seen in 
bright red light and it has been our ex- 
perience that even this light has a 
marked effect in limiting the freedom of 
movement of the materialized hand. 
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Nevertheless, the hand moved about 
and the fingers moved slowly but natur- 
ally. 

After the last photograph had been 
taken the sitters were permitted further 
tactual examination of the hand until, 
after a lapse of about thirty minutes, 
that which had been a large, well-form- 
ed hand became, by degrees, an irregu- 
lar grouping of cold, clammy and flabby 
masses (pseudopods) of teleplasm at 
the end of the cord which so many times 
has been seen and photographed and 
through which Walter says that he 
supplies the energy out of which he 
builds these teleplasmic structures. 

After the actual examination of this 
teleplasmic hand (on the 28th) Walter 
was asked about the effect of striking 
someone with it and he replied by sug- 
gesting that Dr. Richardson put his 
hand on the table and let him (Walter) 
strike it. There was the sound of a 
heavy blow and an exclamation of pain 
from Dr. Richardson, who immediately 
withdrew his hand. Walter said that 
he could have struck harder and as 
though to prove it there came a very 
heavy blow on the table, so heavy in 
fact that in spite of its rugged con- 
struction there was fear for its con- 
tinued usefulness. A few seconds later, 
approximately two to three, there 
was the sound of a powerful blow on the 
side of the cabinet next to Dr. Richard- 
son. Margery continued in a deep 
trance and both hands were controlled. 
In response to a question Walter said 
that such blows did not injure the tele- 
plasm and did not react on Margery be- 
cause he cut off the nerve connection 
before striking the table. The sound of 
these blows was like that of a muscular 
fist and was consistent with the hand 
which we had felt. On a similar occa- 
sion in 1925, when the hand was audibly 
presented but not otherwise sensed by 
the sitters, a blow delivered upon a 
platform scales caused the needle to 
register 36 pounds. 

Shortly after the last inspection of 
the irregular teleplasmic mass the sit- 
ting came to a close and the Psychic 
awoke from the very deep trance which 


had persisted since the first moments of 
the seance. The four photographs taken 
in this seance are herewith reproduced ; 
and in view of the evident presence in 
their proper places of all the normal 
hands in the neighborhood of the Psy- 
chic, and in view of Dr. Richardson’s 
testimony that the teleplasmic hand 
gave him a real, living hand-shake, we 
feel that they constitute brilliant addi- 
tion to the evidence of validity. The 
details of this seance are given through 
Dr. Richardson's testimony and on his 
and Mr. Dudley’s responsibility. 

The considerations to which attention 
must be given when we attempt to ap- 
praise the evidential weight of these 
prints in connection with the question 
of genuineness versus fraud are numer- 
ous and of heterogeneous character. We 
must recall first of all that no approach 
to these prints is found on any thumb 
of any sitter; and second that the seance 
prints are frequently delivered on 
marked tablets of wax. The second of 
these factors restricts us to theories of 
fraud operating in the seance room. 
Were this not the case, the evidence 
that none of the sitters carries on his 
hands any print from which the Walter 
print could be produced would mean 
nothing, for some other person might be 
the anatomical proprietor of such a 
flesh-and-blood original which was be- 
ing used outside the seance room, to 
make prints which were then smuggled 
into the seance and palmed off as the re- 
sults of Walter’s teleplasmiec activity. 
But the innocence of all sitters being 
proved to this extent and the seance- 
room origin of many of the prints be- 
ing likewise proved, we are automatic- 
ally reduced, in our search for possibili- 
ties of fraud, to a theory under which an 
artificial matrix of some sort is used in 
the seance room. 

If, however, the prints are made in 
the seance room, they are necessarily 
made at the moment when the sitters 
suppose them to be made and in approx- 
imately the way in which they suppose 
—the only issue would revolve about the 
true nature of the alleged teleplasmic 
termina] that does the work. It is there- 
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The teleplasmic hand in action, removing the wax blank (left) from the hot water and (right) making the imprint therein of the thumb pattern 




















fore distinctly in order to cite the re- 
sults of normal experimentation with 
the dental wax, under conditions sim1- 


lar to those of the seances. A carefully 
conducted series of tests, using the 
thumbs of the experimenters as org- 
inals, leads to the determination that 
the “Kerr” brand of wax will give prac- 
tically perfect impressions when heated 
to any temperature between 125°F. and 
145°F. and that the latter is the highest 
temperature that can be borne by the 
normal hand which has not been pre- 
cooled. At 150°F. the wax is too soft 
to work well and at 115° there is a 
marked though not serious loss in the 
depth of the impressions even when 
considerably greater pressure is used in 
making the imprint. It was found that 
when three fingers were pressed into 
wax at 145°F. it was impracticable to 
remove any one of them in less than 


3'\4 minutes. The third was removed 
1'4 minutes later. The impressions 


were about equally good and practically 
perfect. At a temperature of 135 
about the same results were obtained 
except that the first finger could be re- 
moved in 3 minutes but when the third 
was left in for 5 minutes there was no 
appreciable advantage. Almost as per- 
fect results were obtained at 125° with 
minimum and maximum times of 3% 
and 4'4 minutes respectively. The re- 
sults were good and approximately 
equal to the average of the Walter 
prints when the temperature of the wax 
was 115° and the minimum and maxi- 
mum periods of contact were 2 1/3 and 
3 minutes. When the temperature of the 
water is as high as 180°F. the wax will 
reach its optimum temperature in about 
20 seconds. The tests have been car- 
ried out at approximately the same 
room temperature as that of the seance- 
room and the wax, on a strip of cloth, 
has been drawn out onto a board. It 
may be assumed that the temperature 
changes due to radiation, etc., are about 
the same as those existing in the 
seances under consideration. 

During these seances the average 
elapsed time from the moment when the 
wax is placed in the hot water until the 
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finished impression is left on the table 
has been less than two minutes. In 
three cases it was less than 50 seconds 
but approximately one half of that time 
was required for properly softening the 
wax. On Aug. 18, 1927, the elapsed 
time from the moment when the cloth 
carrying the wax started to leave the 
dish, until the finished impression was 
found in the cold water was, in the last 
three tests, 18, 17, and 13 seconds re- 
spectively. Walter told us when he was 
putting his thumb into the wax and, on 
the basis of his statement, the inter- 
vals for the completion of the prints 
were 9, 8, and 5 seconds respectively. 
If it is assumed that the shorter periods 
do not represent the total time that was 
used in making the imprints it is cer- 
tain that the longer periods are mate- 
rially greater than the impression time. 
The manufacturers of the wax recom- 
mend that it be kept in contact with the 
surface to be copied for at least five 
minutes. But this is on the basis that 
the bodily heat keeps the wax in very 
adhesive condition for from two to 
three minutes so that any attempt at too 
early removal results in extreme dis- 
tortion. 

If the object being modelled falls 
short of the bodily temperature, the 
time necessary for proper molding will 
of course be notably shorter. As a mat- 
ter of fact, further tests show that if 
the fingers are chilled in cold water or 
with ice, perfect impressions can be 
made with a contact as brief as 40 sec- 
onds or even 25 seconds. Earlier tests 
have shown that the teleplasmic hand, 
which has been seen and felt at these 
Margery seances, has a temperature as 
low as 40°F. The effect of low tem- 
peratures being to shorten the neces- 
sary period of contact, we can readily 
admit the possibility of making pas- 
sably good impressions in a time as 
short as five seconds. We need not even 
be surprised if we receive perfect im- 
pressions in even less time, 

At several seances held in the hot 
weather period of July, Walter asked to 
have some ice-water in a dish on the 
table saying, that it helped to harden 
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Further action pictures showing the teleplasmic hand (left) delivering the imprinted wax and (right) subjecting Dr. Richardson to a hand-shake which he declares was as 


from a living hand 




















the wax quickly after he had finished 


the impression. But the shortest inter- 
vals were recorded when the cool water 
was drawn directly from the tap and 
was only about 15 degrees below room 
temperature. Walter has often said that 
the temperature of the teleplasmic hand 
is a function of the energy available in 
the circle. In effect, that the tempera- 
ture of the teleplasm varies inversely 
as the energy content. We have noted 
that at times the last impressions re- 
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quired a longer time than the earlier 
ones of the same evening and that on 
certain evenings all of them were made 
slowly, that is, in from two to three 
and a half minutes. It is evident that 
these experiments are not and cannot in 
the nature of things be conclusive evi- 
dence against a theory of fraud in gen- 
eral; it is equally clear that they con- 
stitute valuable evidence in restriction 
of the particular hypotheses of fraud 
that may be offered. 


[To Be Continued] 


THE CHINESE SCRIPTS BY MARGERY 
An Independent Report by Dr. Neville Whymant 


(Reviewed from 


HE various Chinese scripts pro- 
duced by Margery and by George 
Valiantine in connection with the 

phenomena of cross-correspondence re- 
ported by Dr. Richardson in several re- 
cent issues of this Journal have now been 
submitted to the expert scrutiny of Dr. 
Neville Whymant, one of the most dis- 
tinguished students of classical Chinese 
language and literature to be found in 
any occidental country. Dr. Whymant 
has made a preliminary and a more stu- 
died examination, and after each of 
these has written to Mrs. Barbara Mc- 
Kenzie, who publishes the correspond- 
ence in the third issue of Psychic 
Science for 1928. 

In his preliminary report, Dr. Why- 
mant stresses the fact that he has had 
so many poor Chinese scripts submitted 
to him in the past few years that until 
he saw the Margery writings he did not 
expect much from them. But when he 
received them, he found that they gave 
evidence of connected sense and of some 
style. He concluded, after a cursory 
examination, that: 

(a) The characters are veritably 
Chinese script, in normal form. 


Psychic Science) 


(b) That there is a lack of firmness 
about some of the strokes, and an ab- 
sence of symmetry and balance, strong- 
ly suggesting that the hand holding the 
pen was that of a foreigner. None of 
the characters shows any sign of ab- 
breviation, and no literate Chinese 
would write such an extensive script 
without some trace of this. The whole 
thing, Dr. Whymant remarks, reminds 
him acutely of a page or two of Chin- 
ese script written down by the late Pro- 
fessors Legge and Bullock, of Oxford, 
from the lips of natives. 

(c) That the words are not mere ex- 
tracts learned by heart from the Chi- 
nese classics. “I once knew the classics 
almost by heart.’ he states, “and I do 
not remember this succession of char- 
acters.” This of course would be of 
no consequence if the characters did not 
make connected sense; but when they 
do so, they cannot be regarded as a suc- 
cession of isolated characters separately 
learned and accidentally conjoined by 
the scribe. 

Following this tentative estimate of 
the Margery scripts, Dr. Whymant ad- 
dressed himself to the task of actual 
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translation, doing this without any ref- 
erence whatever to the notes of the 
seances or the translations made by the 
Chinese gentlemen who were consulted 
in Boston. The scripts thus treated 
were those from the seance of March 
17th, 1928. The first of these scripts, 
written by Margery in the red light of 
the seance room, was not reproduced 
in our September account of the matter ; 
we now make good this omission. Dr. 
Whymant’s translation is as follows, 
with the omission of certain diacrit cal 
marks from the vowels in the Chinese 
names: 

“Chi-tzu [or I-tzu] said: ‘The su- 
perior man eats without seeking rep'e- 
tion and lives without seeking absolute 
comfort. He is diligent and watchful 
in deed and word.’ 

“Yu-tzu said: ‘Truth is near to right- 
eousness as one holds fast to one’s word. 
Humility [or deference] is near to pro- 
priety; it avoids shame and disgrace. 
[Some muddled Chinese phrase comes 
next, which Dr. Whymant passes over, 
as Dr. Huang also appears to have done 
in his translation given in September. ] 
Tranquility is of the essence of correct 
behavior [ceremonial]; it is precious; 
the early rulers made it their way and 
rendered it beautiful [this is again fol- 
lowed by a character or two that are 
not clear].’ 

“Confucius said: ‘He is a filial son 
who looks to his father’s will [purpose], 
and for three years after his father’s 
death does not depart from his sire’s 
practices.’ 

“Tzu-ching said: ‘The master was 
known for his gentle nature, his humil- 
ity, gentleness and politeness; and we 
should not forego his example. . 
Moreover...’ [the last three char- 
acters look like ‘dead Confucius’].” 

A comparison between this and Dr. 
Huang’s translation as given in the Sep- 
tember installment of Dr. Richardson's 
report will make it impossible for any 
critic to doubt that both these gentlemen 
have been confronted by a true Chinese 
text having meaning, and that both have 
given it the same meaning. Dr. Why- 
mant adds to his translation this com- 
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ment: “The writing represented on this 
plate is amateurish, i.e., it could not 
have been written by anyone who had 
had to practice Chinese over a suffi- 
ciently lengthy period to learn the lan- 
guage. Also the text is not continuous; 
there are jumbled phrases here and 
there belonging nowhere on the sheet. 
One or two of the phrases are reminis- 
cent of the Confucian writings, but do 
not seem to be word-for-word copies. 
Also in all cases the Chinese runs the 
wrong way—left to right.” 

This last point is one that had already 
been brought to the attention of the 
regular sitters by Margery’s Japanese 
servant. Asked on several occasions to 
translate some of the shorter scripts 
(usually those which turned out to be 
numbers), he always complained that 
the characters were good Chinese but 
that they ran the wrong way; from lefi 
to right like English rather than from 
right to left like Chinese. He has in 
fact been much exercised about this, 
and has told Margery quite firmly that 
if she is going to write Chinese, she 
must learn to write it the other way 
around! 

With respect to the second script 
from March 17th, the one shown in 
Fig. 15 of Dr. Richardson’s September 
installment, Dr. Whymant insists upon 
a complete severance between the left- 
hand part, written in light strokes, and 
the right-hand portion comprising three 
columns of very heavily stroked char- 
acters. With regard to the former part 
he says: “This part is jumbled, a few 
characters belonging apparently to the 
preceding page. From the sixth char- 
acter to the end it is word for word the 
opening sentences of the Analects of 
Confucius. The last phrase is however 
incomplete; there should be four more 
characters.” Of the second half he has 
made a copy, which is reproduced in 
Psychic Science to illustrate the differ- 
ence between the Margery writing and 
Dr. Whymant’s. His, he says, is by no 
means as neat as a native Chinese would 
make it, but it is much nearer the ideal 
than the original. This he feels may be 
an important point. The six uncon- 
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nected Chinese characters at the begin- 
ning he makes no attempt to render into 
English. The balance of the left-hand 
half he reads as follows: 

“Confucius said: ‘Is it not pleasant 
to study without ceasing? If there is a 
friend who comes from a distant place 
[this is the end of the actual text; if the 
missing characters were added, it would 
go on]: is not that a great joy?” 

It will be observed that Dr. Huang 
has also supplied this missing part in 
his translation, and so that he too has 
recognized the source of the quotation, 
though he has not deemed it necessary 
to indicate this. Of the second half, the 
Huang and the Whymant versions are 
also recognizably identical within the 
limitations of translation between two 
such radically different tongues as Chi- 
nese and English. Dr. Whymant’s read- 
ing here is: 

“Not to know men [or not to be 
known of men], and yet not to be irri- 
tated by it, is not that the superior 
man’s conduct? Yu-tzu said: ‘That is 
a man indeed! It is seldom that filial 


sons will rebel against superior author- 
ity, and those who will not rebel cannot 


bring about disorder. This is the root 
of the matter.” Kung-tzu.”’ 

All this adds materially to the evi- 
dence for the genuine supernormal 
character of these Chinese scripts. At- 
tack upon their validity must rest on 
one or both of the two grounds that 


(a) the translation has been made 
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for the Crandons, by native Chinese in 
some degree acquainted with the Cran- 
dons, and is open to attack on that basis; 

(b) in so far as the characters may 
represent a valid Chinese text, with 
actual significance in the sense of these 
translations or in any other sense, it 
must be assumed to have been learned 
by heart from existing Chinese litera- 
ture; and in so far as it may not have 
connected sense this explanation is even 
more strongly enforced upon us. 

Dr. Whymant’s contribution of an 
absolutely independent translation, 
made without the knowledge of the 
Crandons or of any of their partisans 
save in so far as Mrs. McKenzie is such, 
goes a long way indeed toward dispos- 
ing of these oblique explanations. His 
remarks about the mechanical deficien- 
cies of Margery’s Chinese characters 
will not be understood, by any person 
even superficially informed on psychic 
matters, as in any sense derogatory; it 
will be appreciated that on any theory 
covering the genuine automatic produc- 
tion of a Chinese script by an occidental 
scribe, these peculiarities would be ex- 
pected. It would seem quite necessary 
now to assume that we are in the pres- 
ence of a valid example of xenoglottic 
writing on a most extraordinary scale. 
The present reviewer will not insist too 
strongly upon the spiritistic interpreta- 
tion but he has considerable sympathy 
for those who feel that the facts lean 
acutely in that direction. 





SOME OBSERVATIONS UPON HAUNTINGS 


By RENE’ SUDRE 


phenomena which _ psychic _ re- 

searchers are trying to clear up so 
that it may be incorporated into the do- 
main of science, hauntings constitute a 
metaphorical thicket of almost impene- 
trable density. Observation of these 
phenomena is rare and experimentation 
is impossible. In general, the privilege 
of being haunted is restricted to a man- 
sion of some historical standing. No 
truly respectable dwelling of nobility is 
without its returning ghost, its pale 
tragic phantom that walks at stated in- 
tervals, at the instant of midnight, scat- 
tering its sepulchral lights and uttering 
its hollow groans and dragging its 
chains up and down the stairways. But 
unfortunately these phantoms refuse to 
perform for scientific observers, reserv- 
ing their strict preference for those wit- 
nesses most capable of maintaining 
their legends intact. 

There are, however, hauntings of a 
wholly different character. As demo- 
cratic as the others are aristocratic, 
these present themselves in any house 
whatever, without reference to any 
dramatic tradition. They give a wealth 
of physical phenomena—showers of 
stones, breaking of objects, blows upon 
the walls, etc.; and not men of science 
alone, but equally those connected with 
the law, have frequently been able to 
determine their presence. By no means 
can we think of them in terms of tele- 
pathic theories such as those suggested 
by Podmore and Myers, for their 
phenomena are of the most material 
sort imaginable. Nor can one very well 
speak of hallucination when one re- 
ceives a storm of stones about one’s 
head, as recently occurred to the neurol- 
ogist Dr. Jan Simsa at Nikolsburg. 


I" the vast field of out-of-the-ordinary 


This second category of phenomena 
was originally included among the 
group to which the term “hauntings” 
attached, inasmuch as there were oc- 
casions where, through a code of raps, 
the claim was set up that certain de- 
ceased persons were responsible for 
their occurrence. But we _ speedily 
enough are brought to see that they 
have no attachment to a particular 
place, that they are dependent mueh 
more upon the presence of some par- 
ticular living person—usually a young 
boy or girl. They have accordingly 
been given the name “spurious haunt- 
ings,’ as much for the sake of main- 


taining a belief in “true” hauntings as 
to emphasize their essentially vulgar 


and material characteristics. In Ger- 
many the terms poltergeist and spuk 
are quite universally applied to 
phenomena of this sort; and the one 
word has been lifted bodily over into 
English, while the other has its imme- 
diate equivalent in the word spook, 
though this is seldom used in serious 
publications. I have proposed the name 
thorybism, from the Greek thorubos, 
carrying the significance of a trouble- 
some racket. One name is of course no 
better than another save in so far as a 
new word is free from all existing con- 
notations, thereby relieving us from 
the nuisance of the false ideas that must 
attach to any word of common usage 
which we may adopt into scientific dic- 
tion. 

The phenomena of thorybism possess 
the advantage of lending themselves to 
scientific investigation and of excluding 
from their classification the great ma- 
jority of the hauntings of superstition. 
We are then able to keep in mind the 
fact that they belong in the general 
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category of teleplastic phenomena pro- 
voked by an immediate living subject. 
To relapse into older terms, they are 
“mediumisic hauntings.” The reader 
will be familiar with the case related by 
Sir William Barrett in “On the Thresh- 
old of the Unseen.” The haunted 
farmhouse of this case, which Sir Wil- 
liam visited, was animated by the meta- 
psychical faculty of a young woman of 
twenty years. He went to great pains 
to familiarize himself with her, in order 
that he might observe the fullest pos- 
sible development of her phenomena. 
From the moment when the subject 
persuaded herself that a religious in- 
tervention was acting to prevent them, 
these phenomena ceased. In quite the 
same way it was that during the Middle 
Ages, exorcism was without power save 
so far as the possessed subject upon 
whom it was employed believed in its 
efficacy. In the very slightly religious 
atmosphere afforded by the popular 
milieu of France, the coming of a 
priest has no effect upon thorybistic 
phenomena. 

The case which Lombroso reports un- 
der date of 1900 is also very interest- 
ing, not alone by reason of the physical 
phenomena involved but also because 
of the character of the study which he 
had to make to determine their true 
author. The haunted “spot” was a cel- 
lar, in which bottles served as the ob- 
jects of the supernormal jugglery of a 
youth of thirteen. 

Schrenck Notzing presented to the 
Copenhagen Congress a communication 
upon a case of thorybism which was 
certified by the Justice of the Peace 
Thierbach. It revolved about a young 
woman of Hopfgarten who was sub- 
ject to somnambulic seizures. When 
she took to her bed for one of these 
crises, the phenomena were produced 
with extreme intensity. Blows were 
heard on the furniture, in the walls, on 
the ceiling; objects were displaced in 
the kitchen. Surveillance of the sub- 
ject was rendered very easy inasmuch 
as she did not stir from her bed, where 
she would lie unconscious. The resem- 
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blance to the ordinary metapsychica] 
seance was therefore complete. 

Since then Schrenck Notzing has re- 
ported other cases which have been pub- 
lished in the Zeitschrift fiir Para- 
psychologie, notably the Augenstrasse 
case in Munich (May, 1928) and the 
Kotterbach and Nikolsburg cases (Jan- 
uary-August, 1928), which latter was 
observed with extreme attention to de- 
tails by the schoolmaster Wratnik and 
by Dr. Simsa. Schrenck regards these 
cases as clearing up the problems of 
hauntings, and he has regarded it as 
possible to compare them with preced- 


ing cases in order to determine the 
rules applicable to this category of 
phenomena. 


He leaves out of account those ‘“‘local 
hauntings” of which the reality is con- 
testable, and he remarks en passant that 
these excluded cases do not demonstrate 
their alleged phenomena to the whole 
world, but appear to require, for their 
perception, something in the way of a 
special personal constitution. They are 
therefore subjective and are to be re- 
garded as a category of hallucinations 
rather than of hauntings. Likewise, 
hauntings of a person are nothing more 
than spontaneous phenomena of. tele- 
plastics and telekinesis. These often 
occur in full daylight, and thereby sup- 
port our capital thesis that darkness is 
not necessary in physical seances. When 
we go on employing this condition in 
our experimental circles, it is wholly in 
order to conform with tradition or to 
satisfy the bad habits of the subject. 
lor logically there can be no difference 
between spontaneous and induced mani- 
festations; if darkness is unnecessary 
with the one is it so with the other. 

A second determination is that the 
subjects for thorybism are almost al- 
ways young persons undergoing the pas- 
sage through puberty. The excellent 
case of Yl6jarvi (1885), which ran the 
whole gamut of physical phenomena, 
was due to a domestic of thirteen; that 
of Resan (1888), well known in the lit- 
erature, to a boy of fifteen, who was 
tried and condemned for his “delin- 



































Gross-Erlach 


quencies.” The 
(1916) involved a boy of fourteen, that 


case 


of Dietersheim a girl of nine. Johanna 
P., a subject studied in London in 1923, 
was fourteen when she produced her 
spontaneous phenomena at Karnten. 
Eleonore Zugun, the Roumanian peas- 
ant girl, of whom so much has been 
written these three years, was likewise 
fourteen when her ‘devil’? commenced 
his mischievous tricks, The onset of her 
menstrual periods, which occurred later 
than in the average girl of her race and 
class, weakened the manifestations 
greatly. It was the same with Anna 
Groénauer. author of the Neuried haunt- 
ings, in Upper Bavaria (1925), who 
lost her metapsychical faculty com- 
pletely when she gained her full sexual 
development. 

Schrenck Notzing cites further Vilma 
Molnar of Schénau (fourteen years), 
Theresa Winklhofer of Munich (six- 
teen), Hilda Zwieselbauer of Nikols- 
burg (fourteen) and Tiber of Kotter- 
bach (thirteen). In all eleven sub- 
jects the age falls between nine and 
seventeen for the active period of the 
manifestations; among them are three 
boys and eight girls. 

The phenomena have nothing which 
can be isolated as a common character- 
istic. They are in general blustering 
and malicious, corresponding here with 
the mentality of the subjects. They in- 
clude all that is customarily obtained in 
induced sittings: telekinesis, materiali- 
zations, apports, etc. As Schrenck 
Notzing remarks, this uniformity of the 
phenomenology over considerable range 
of time and space ought to strike the 
skeptie’s attention and lead him to sus- 
pect that he is dealing with natural 
manifestations. 

An interesting feature is what we 
have come to call the law of collective 
psychism. In each of these cases there 
exists a principal subiect, to whom we 
may attribute the ensemble of the 
phenomena; but the ease and the inten- 
sity with which they are produced will 
be considerably increased by this sub- 
ject’s contact with a sympathetic: per- 
son. It may even come about that this 
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psychical association is indispensable 
for the production of the phenomena. 
Equally, if there are among the sitters 
those antipathetic or badly disposed to- 
ward the subject, the phenomena are 
arrested. It is this inhibition which 
makes it possible for the subject to have 
any normal life at all free from the oc- 
currence of the phenomena. In a word, 
here as in experimental seances, we 
may not regard metapsychical phenom- 
ena as having.their linkage with the 
subject alone, but rather, with the sub- 
ject and with those who surround him 
or are in mental rapport with him. 

The relationships discovered in 
psycho-analysis express the nature of 
the unconscious, and exist therefore in 
supernormal as well as in normal and 
abnormal psychology. We should be 
astonished if we did not encounter 
them. The Countess Wassilko has 
shown them brilliantly in the case of 
Eleonore Zugun. The bites and scratches 
which the young Roumanian girl in- 
flicted upon herself through the inter- 
mediary of her Devil entity arose out 
of the irrepressible impulses of a de- 
sire to chastise herself for secret faults, 
hidden away in the depths of the sub- 
conscious. Just so the devils of the 
middle ages, who tormented the unfor- 
tunate nuns of the convents, were noth- 
ing more than the appetites and desires 
of a healthy nature, suppressed by re- 
ligious discipline and regarded as mor- 
tal sins. 

Dr. Simsa, in studying the recent 
Nikolsburg case, has shown excellently 
the correspondence which exists be- 
tween the manifestations and the in- 
nate tendencies of his young subject: 
“You deserve to be punished” (throw- 
ing of stones, blows, etc.). “You should 
never keep any money about you” (dis- 
apnearance of monev and jewelry). 
“You are a spendthrift. you should not 
keep things away from better children” 
(disappearance of clothing and shoes). 
“You don’t deserve to have anything to 
eat” (disappearance of food). “You 
don’t deserve to rest or to sleep” 
(phenomena in the night). “You ought 
to be shut up” (fastening up in the 
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cellar, the ground floor, or the sleeping 
chamber). “You ought to go bare- 
foot’ (disappearance of foot-wear). 

Evidently we hve here no explana- 
tion of the metapsychical faculty itself, 
merely one of the acts through which it 
is exercised. Another explanation furn- 
ished by psycho-analysis is the follow- 
ing: Severe repression of the subcon- 
scious tendencies leads to neurosis. The 
explosion, as it were, of the supernor- 
mal phenomena constitutes an effect of 
substitution, an acute crisis of the mind. 
The thorybistic action then comprises a 
violent liquidation, a discharge of the 
subconscious. Again of course we ex- 
plain only the choice of the avenue 
through which the supernormal psysi- 
cal faculty works; not at all that faculty 
itself. 

All these recent authors likewise 
agree that the subject’s acts never 
transgress his mental level. He is a 
child and his acts are childish ones. It 
is exactly the same, adds Schrenck Notz- 
ing, in paraphysical seances. This dic- 
tum, coming from a researcher of such 
wide and such varied experience in the 
phenomena of metapsychics, is to be 
strongly remembered. Persons who are 
tempted to believe in incarnations and 
in possessions by spirits from without, 
are warned that these are illusions. 
Children, who far less than adult med- 
iums know how to play a part, betray 
with every move the uncultivated and at 
times mischievous character of their 
little minds. 

When the subject of thorybistic man- 
ifestations produces his effects always 
in the presence of a more or less numer- 
ous audience, and when he observes, 
not without satisfaction, the impres- 
sion which the phenomena produce, 
there is the same tendency seen in other 
types of subject: to cheat whenever the 
genuine power is working poorly or not 


at all. Schrenck Notzing in his accounts 
of Eleonore Zugun, Theresa Winkl- 


hofer and Vilma Molnar, does not at- 
tempt to conceal the fact that tricks 
have been observed with these subjects. 
Eleonore has been surprised in the act 
of making with her fingernails the 
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scratches which she was in the habit of 


attributing to the Devil. Theresa has 
been known to give herself over to up- 
roar in order to imitate the effects prod- 
duced in her metapsychical crises; the 
motive being the desire to anger her 
mistress. Vilma hid things under her 
bed in order to counterfeit telekinetic 
disapperances. 

It is also understandable that chil- 
dren, possessing a power for which they 
are not responsible and at which they 
themselves are astonished when it func- 
tions during their conscious states, 
might amuse themselves by imitating 
the phenomena when these leave off 
their spontaneous occurrence. In this, 
there is nothing like a systematic will 
to cheat, to use every resource of man- 
ual skill and mechanical apparatus. But 
there is here a psychological considera- 
tion which Schrenck Notzing forgets 
and which we have often marked for 
the attention of our readers: namely, 
confusion between the normal and the 
supernormal means of production of 
the phenomena. There is, for example, 
the intent to make an object disappear. 
If this intent remains in the subcon- 
scious domain, it is executed by a purely 
metapsychical act; if it rises into the 
subject’s consciousness, it is executed 
by normal act—the subject takes the 
object, and hides it, usually without at 
all perceiving that he is detected in this 
act. 

The essential thing for the meta- 
psychist is to verfy the existence of the 
supernormal phenomenon. The more 
or less frequent presence of fraud is 
then a secondary matter. This is not 
at all to say that we must not guard 
against fraud, in order that we may 
study in all security the conditions of 
the true phenomena. 

Such are the fundamental character- 
istics of these “spurious hauntings.” 
They imply always the presence of a 
subject; and this subject is precisely 
the same sort as the one whom we set 
up, in psychical circles, to incarnate the 
dead or to make tables move. He is a 


teleplast ; more or less ephemeral, more 
or less powerful. 


It remains only for 
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us to present one question, essential 
for the unity of these categories of 
metapsychical phenomena: namely, are 
there ‘‘true” hauntings, hauntings with- 
out a “‘subject?” 

The spiritist replies ‘Yes’ without 
hesitation; the ghost of the old chateau 
is indispensable to his belief. For he does 
not realize that in admitting physical 
phenomena without a medium, which is 
necessarily what we have in a good im- 
personal haunting, he opens wide the 
door to grave objections. If in this 
particular spot the spirit can achieve 
physical effects on physical objects and 
give physical signs of his existence, 
why do not similar things happen every 
day in the domestic routine of all of us? 
It would be so easy for him to turn 
over a page in the peaceful seclusion of 
the workroom, or to bend the stem of a 
flower. It is to explain this complete 
indifference of the spirits to our con- 
stant presence near them that the 
theory has been invented according to 
which they are able to function only 
through the agency of the medium. 
Then how and why do the haunted spots 
arise as exceptions to this rule? And if 
they do not constitute an exception, 
then there are neither true nor spuri- 
ous hauntings, but all cases must be 
regarded as hauntings through a sub- 
ject, as thorybisms; after which the 
perfect unity of metapsychics is re- 
stored, in the single pronouncement: 
There are no phenomena without a liv- 
ing being to produce them. 

I confront the spiritist with this di- 
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lemma. For myself, I shall continue to 
believe that the “true haunting” is a 
delusion. Whether we are deceived by 
legends without valid foundation, 
whether the phenomena are to be at- 
tributed to distant subjects, or whether 
the phenomena are subjective in their 
entirety and consist of metagnomic 
hallucinations produced in  sensitives 
by the action of a psychical residue in- 
hering in the place as in a psychometric 
object, I pass no present judgment; I 
have no desire to dabble today in a sub- 
ject which I hope at some future day to 
treat exhaustively. I content myself 
for the present with the remark that 
the class of hauntings has without diffi- 
culty been doubled since we have had 
scientific means for its study. On the 
oue hand we have found a group of 
facts which depend upon a subject and 
which are identical with the induced 
facts of the seance. On the other hand 
we are confronted with a group of hypo- 
thetical facts inconsistent with the 
seance room data, and little worthy of 
credit in the form in which they are 
usually presented. It is by no means 
an audacity to try to incorporate into 
the first series those few facts from the 
second series which appear to be a little 
bit more solid than the rest. It is in- 
deed a scientific duty to make this at- 
tempt; for science demands that the 
phenomena display the utmost possible 
unity, the utmost possible economy of 
hypothesis. The science of meta- 
psychics will never do anything more 
to its credit than to realize this unity! 
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SOME PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECTS OF 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


By J. 


CIENCE and philosophy are en- 
gaged in a common enterprise; 
but their separate contributions 

therto are quite distinct and their ways 
of going about their business are often 
diametrically opposed. The layman is 
rather accustomed to charge science 
with the duty of finding ultimate ex- 
planations; whereas in fact this is the 
task of philosophy. Science, in so far 
as it deals with explanations at all, seeks 
only the immediate, the proximate, 
cause. Science observes phenomena, 
categorizes them, and se*ks to come to 
such understanding of them as will en- 
able it to predict: to say what results 
will flow from a given series of com- 
pletely known conditions. If this can 
be done with reasonable dergree of suc- 
cess, science is satisfied. The statement 
of the law of gravitation is an admir- 
able case in point. Science here tells us 
(we speak of course of classical science, 
prior to the relativistic development of 
recent years) that any two bodies in 
the universe behave toward one another 
as though there were a force drawing 
them together, and as though this force 
were directly proportional to the prod- 
uct of their masses and inversely pro- 
portional to the square of the distance 
separating them. Knowing what we 
mean by “force” and how a given 
“force” affects a body of given mass, it 
is then a simple matter of mathematical 
computation to determine the motion 
which will be produced in both bodies: 
the paths over which they will travel 
and their speeds in these paths. And 
assuming, what we now know to be not 
quite the case, that this numerical re- 
sult is in absolute accord with the ob- 
served facts, science is completely satis- 
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fied; even though no word has been said 
to indicate whether we believe the thing 
that acts “‘as though” it were a force 
really to be such, and no slightest hint 
given as to the ultimate causative 
mechanism behind the phenomenon of 
universal gravitation. 

It is not the scientist who refuses to 
let it go at that; it is the philosopher. 
He it is who, with his insatiable ‘““‘Why”’, 
seeks to get at the bottom of things; he 
it is who refuses to be content with 
mere empirical knowledge of how the 
universe works but insists upon seeking 
also the reasons underlying its work- 
ings. We understand of course in say- 
ing this that many men are both scien- 
tists and philosophers—successful scien- 
tific advance demands as a prerequisite 
some of the inspiration of philosophy. 
3ut nobody can be at the same moment 
a scientist and a philosopher; the two 
activities are too contradictory in their 
procedures. 

To begin with, the scientist when he 
functions solely as a scientist leaves all 
imagination behind him, divorces him- 
self from all attempts to exercise a vis- 
ion or perspective, and contents himself 
with a very closely restricted view of 
observed facts. It is his business to 
observe and classify facts and to de- 
termine the immediate numerical re- 
lationships between them. On no other 
basis whatever can he state, for ex- 
ample, that if a shell of a given weight 
be fired from a gun of given caliber, 
using a given amount of a certain par- 
ticular explosive and pointing the gun 
at a given angle, and taking into consid- 
eration the resistance of a motionless 


atmosphere but ignoring the effect of 


any wind that may be blowing at the 
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time, the projectile will come to the 
earth at this paricular point on the map. 
Obviously in dealing with such factual 
sequences of cause and effect as this 
one, speculation about underlying 
causes is out of order. The moment the 
scientist ceases to treat of the imme- 
diate mathematics of cause and effect, 
the moment he begins wondering why 
the gun possesses a tensile strength en- 
abling it to withstand the explosion, 
why the ignited explosive produces a 
gas that expands with sufficient force 
to drive the projectile, why the latter 
tends to return to the earth, he leaves 
his science behind and enters the do- 
main of philosophy. 

And when he enters this domain, he 
frees himself from science’s greatest re- 
striction while at the same time rob- 
bing himself of its greatest safeguard. 
So long as he remains a scientist, deal- 
ing with immediate cause and effect, he 
has a means of protecting himself 
against error. His predictions must 
check up with the facts as these even- 
tuate; if they do not, it is evident that 
he and not the facts is wrong. But when 
he begins to ask himself what underly- 
ing causes make the universe click, the 
results of his speculation are not sub- 
ject to such check nor are they even 
amenable thereto. Thus it is that where 
there can never be dispute between 
scientists over any formulation of law, 
there can be and almost alwavs is dis- 
pute between philosophers and between 
philosophizing scientists over their no- 
tions of the fundamental nature of 
things. Science cannot speculate with- 
out an adequate basis of observed fact; 
philosophy is obliged so to cut itself 
loose from its moorings and speculate 
more or less gratuitously; there is no 
other way to philosophize. 

Narrow-minded scientists resent phil- 
osophy’s freedom from bondage to the 
observed facts; they are very prone to 
mock the philosopher’s viewpoint in 
some such words as these: “Scorning 
direct experiment, the philosopher from 
his easy chair speculates as to how the 
universe ought to be constituted, and if 
the external facts are not in accord 
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with his speculations, so much the worse 
for the facts.”” Equally the philosopher 
whose outlook is not sufficiently general 
looks with scorn upon that very factual 
bondage of which narrow-minded sci- 
ence boasts. In reality there is vicious- 
ness and there is virtue on both sides of 
this divide. The philosopher is wrong 
when, as he so often does, he invades 
with his philosophical method the do- 
main of factual observation and corre- 
lation which belongs to science; he is 
wrong again when he ignores the scien- 
tist’s version of the facts; it is his duty 
to take his facts from science and then 
see what systems of philosophy he can 
evolve that are consonant with these 
facts. Equally the scientist is wrong 
when he demands that the philosopher 
conduct observation and experiment, 
that he show his philosophies to be de- 
monstrably realized in the physical world 
to the same degree as the scientist’s 
factual sequences. Both ways of think- 
ing and of proceeding have their place; 
both should keep their place. The sci- 
entist should be content to tell us how 
the phenomenal world around us be- 
haves, leaving it to the philosopher to 
deal with all questions of why it does so, 
what it means, what it really is, etc.; 
while the philosopher should never 
make the fundamental error of ignor- 
ing, in his philosophizing, the demon- 
strated facts of the scientist. Science 
provides the raw material for philos- 
ophy to work with. Given the knowl- 
edge which science affords us of the 
workings of the universe, it is for 
philosophy to guess what manner of uni- 
verse it might be that would so work. 
Of course there is then, in philosophy, 
a scope for inspiration, guessing, the- 
orizing without hope of immediate veri- 
fication, which is properly denied sci- 
ence. But neither should scorn the other 
because of their divergent ways; both 
are of equal necessity if we are to learn 
the most about the universe in which 
we find ourselves. 

There is of course nothing in all that 
we have said, nothing in what we shall 
go on to say, that is at all new to us. 
But it is entirely profitable now and 
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again to review the things we know and 
are apt to forget; were this not the case, 
the essay mode of dealing with any 
topic were necessarily a waste of time. 
And we may perhaps find it extremely 
profitable to review at considerable 
length and in some detail the more im- 
portant philosophical bearings of this 
science of psychical research in which 
we find ourselves engaged. 

Like any other branch of science, we 
deal with a certain field of facts. Most 
departments of science are defined for 
their workers by a certain definite rela- 
tionship existing among their facts; 
and this relationship is usually a phil- 
osophical one in some degree. Thus if 
we attempt to define any particular 
field of physics, such as acoustics or 
mechanics or thermodynamics or hydro- 
statics, we must usually do so by say- 
ing that the science in question deals 
with the effects of certain particular 
types of forces upon certain particular 
types of things; and the classification of 
forces and things here involved will al- 
most necessarily be a philosophical one. 
Our own field of metapsychics we might 
attempt to define in this manner if we 
but had a better idea what particular 
philosophical interpretation of our 
causative factors we shall ultimately 
be driven to. Not knowing this, we 
usually agree that our field must be de- 
fined by some such statement as this: 
that we deal with a group of apparently 
interrelated phenomena which we will 
perhaps define more closely as we go 
along, and which have as yet defied 
the efforts of science to relate them with 
any other phenomena. We know what 
these phenomena are, and we need not 
pause to define them with the same 
rigor that we should be forced to use 
in fencing off our field from encroach- 
ment by other branches of science; we 
could indeed support a much larger 
tendency toward such encroachment 
than today exists! 

Science is very prone to insist that 
because it has not been able to relate 
these phenomena with others, there 
must be some mistake about their oc- 
currence. This is a rational and proper 


viewpoint, in so far as it is not carried 
to too great extremes. A more proper 
statement would be, that inasmuch as 
these phenomena fail as yet to relate 
themselves adequately with other 
groups of phenomena recognized by 
science, it is necessary for their occur- 
rence to be most rigorously demon- 
strated before it can be accepted. Sim- 
ilarly the philosopher may regard them 
with a certain amount of due and prop- 
er suspicion, on the ground that no sys- 
tem of philosophy with which he is 
acquainted will indicate the universe to 
be of a sort admitting their occurrence; 
that if they occur, not only must the 
scientist add a new category of facts 
and find a way of making this category 
harmonize with his others, but equally 
the philosopher must find new charac- 
teristics for the universe—character- 
istics permitting and explaining these 
as yet anomalous occurrences. 

The scientist and the philosopher, 
however, must not make too much of 
these objections; for to do so involves 
reasoning in a vicious circle. When we 
urge that these phenomena occur, and 
that the probable cause of their occur- 
rence is such and such, we are serving 
notice upon science and philosophy that 
we have found new evidence tending to 
modify certain of their conclusions. 
When, then, science and philosophy re- 
fuse to recognize this new evidence on 
the ground that it does tend to modify 
their existing conclusions, they are be- 
having in extremely stupid and short- 
sighted fashion. The only course which 
escapes the vicious circle is to give the 
new evidence a hearing on its own face 
value, and decide whether on its face it 
is weighty enough to move science and 
philosophy to reopen some of their 
closed books. More specifically, it is 
fallacious to question the occurrence of 
telekinesis because science knows no 
way of making a material object move 
without exerting physical contact or 
electromagnetic force upon it; or to 
deny clairvoyance because our only 
means of gaining knowledge of the ex- 
ternal world is through the normal sen- 
sorial channels; or to insist that if these 
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things do happen, they cannot be sub- 
ject to a spiritistic hypothesis, because 
biology teaches that when we die we 
are dead. It is precisely these pro- 
nouncements that the evident occur- 
rence of these phenomena throws into 
question; and to cite these pronounce- 
ments against the phenomena them- 
selves or against any system of philos- 
ophy which they suggest is exactly equi- 
valent to an arbitrary refusal to grant 
them any hearing at all. If you are go- 
ing to be a biologist you may perhaps 
justify yourself in refusing to consider 
evidence from without the immediate 
field of biology, but if you are going to 
make any slightest pretense toward be- 
ing a psychical research you may never 
do this or anything remotely equiva- 
lent to it; you must regard all alleged 
phenomena in the psychic field as new 
evidence, requiring a full and open 


hearing, no matter how extravagant of _ 


hypothesis trey may appear to be. 

When we have gained sufficient ex- 
perience in our field to do this without 
any qualms, we have passed over one 
of the greatest hurdles to successful 
prosecution of psychical research. When 
we have in this way come to look with 
complaisance upon the demonstrated oc- 
currence of the several categories of 
subjective and objective facts of our 
field, we are ready to ask what their 
philosophical significance is. And if we 
bring any degree of broad-minded in- 
telligent consideration to this query, we 
must be very much impressed indeed 
with the philosophical importance of 
the facts of psychical research. 

Let us look at them first from the 
rather restricted viewpoint of their im- 
mediate mechanistic causation. This 
involves a sort of compromise between 
scientific and philosophical inquiry; we 
are going to philosophize, but not too 
deeply ; we are not going to get too far 
away from the phenomena, not too 
deeply embroiled with the universe in 
which they take place. At least we at- 
tack the question with that intent; but 
we find it a very difficult program to 
live up to. For we cannot give the 
phenomena of the seance room the 
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slightest degree of careful examination 
without realizing that they could not 
possibly occur in a universe of the sort 
which science has usually pictured to 
us. 

For we live in an age of extreme ma- 
terialism. That we appear to be pass- 
ing out of it is another consideration 
and one to which we shall revert in due 
course; for the present, we emphasize 
that we are still in it. The whole tend- 
ency of the science which we have been 
building up these past hundred years, 
and of its attendant philosophies, is to- 
ward a material determinism. Matter 
is recognized, energy is recognized; 
and everything that happens must be 
immediately reducible to these two. It 
has never been quite clear to what de- 
gree the electrical phenomena are con- 
tradictions of this philosophy; but with 
this slight reservation the facts are as 
we have stated them. The whole idea 
of a physical effect observable to our 
senses, without an immediate physical 
cause similarly observable or at worst 
reducible to electrical units, has been 
quite taboo. The entire processes of 
life and thought have been similarly re- 
duced to chemical and electrical units— 
the electrical aspect taking care very 
nicely of the processes which we can- 
not actually see at work; and contact 
between mind and the external world 
has similarly been restricted entirely to 
physical stimuli through physical sense 
organs. And now we are brought into 
the presence of physical effects with 
no observable physical cause; of dis- 
embodied forces displaying intelligent 
action; of mediums knowing things 
which they have neither seen, nor 
heard, nor felt, nor smelled, nor tasted! 
Preexisting philosophies must indeed 
be thrown into confusion by all this; 
all sorts of questions must be opened 
up. As the only hope of escape from 
chaos, we must grant offhand that the 
occurrence of such things as this re- 
opens some of the very fundamentals 
of philosophy. 

Indeed, it goes right back to the very 
beginning, and forces us to ask whether 
we must not seek new light upon the 
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nature of reality. We cannot doubt 
the reality of some of the physical 
phenomena of metapsychics; nor can 
we well plead that the immediate 
mechanistic cause of a real phenomenon 
is not itself real. We face a situation 
similar in a degree to that which must 
have confronted the _ philosophically- 
minded in the presence of the newly 
discovered electrical current; and we 
face the strong temptation to beg the 
question just as it was so universally 
begged at that time. Where the phil- 
osophers of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries sought to make this 
mysterious new agent possess physical 
reality by attaching the name “fluid”’ 
to it, many of our present-day philos- 
ophers do the same thing precisely with 
the psychical causative agency. But as 
M. Sudre has so brilliantly shown in his 
contributions to these pages and as I 
have persistently sought to show 
through relativistic analogies, this 
agency is most assuredly not a fluid and 
not anything else to which analogies of 
matter or electricity can possibly apply. 
Yet who can question that, producing 
real effects as it does, it must be re- 
garded as possessing reality? It must 
of course enjoy reality of a somewhat 
different aspect, but a reality as essen- 
tially real as is that of the matter which 
we touch and see or the electrical cur- 
rent whose effects we can see and which 
under appropriate conditions we can, 
after a fashion, feel or taste in its own 
right. When M. Sudre insists that no 
“physical diagram” or “physical ex- 
planation” is adequate for the facts of 
metapsychics, this is but another way 
of stressing the fundamentally different 
type of reality which must be theirs, in 
contrast with the realities that appeal 
to our ordinary senses and in terms of 
which our preexisting concepts of 
reality are couched. 

The problem is not an entirely new 
one. Most philosophies have always 
granted that time is real; and its reality 
must be essentially different from the 
more ordinary sensorial realities, even 
though we postulate a special “time 
sense” in the attempt to make the dis- 
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tinction less a matter for philosophical 
worriment. The recent Einsteinian de- 
velopments, which it must be empha- 
sized are even more of a revolution in 
philosophy than in science, insist upon 
this temporal reality, using it as a 
means of identifying the “event” as the 
fundamental reality of the universe. 
Under this viewpoint, the three-dimen- 
sional spatial reality which we have al- 
ways recognized as fundamental is il- 
lusory: it is not reality at all. How can 
an object be real unless it exists in time 
as well as in space; and how can it exist 
in time without becoming a series of 
events rather than a mere single ob- 
ject? 

Whether this idea of fundamental ob- 
jective reality is sufficient for a sys- 
tem of philosophy that will rationalize 
the phenomena of metapsychics and 
make them a part of the orderly uni- 
verse along with the older and more 
familiar phenomena of a more material 
physics, might be questioned. I think 
perhaps we shall find it adequate. For 
we can regard the event as the funda- 
mental objective reality only by think- 
ing in terms of space and time com- 
bined into a single unified vessel of the 
universe—the space-time of relativity; 
and I for one am not sufficiently used to 
this way of thinking to feel sure what 
it may involve and what it may not. 
It is clear, for example, that we cannot 
sense the external world in terms of 
this space-time continuum in just the 
way heretofore used for sensing an ap- 
parently real, physically material world. 
In just what way we may ultimately 
come to sense it, if at all, I do not know. 
So I cannot be sure whether it makes 
sense to say that an this universe of 
space-time, transcending the physical 
world of our eyes and ears, there must 
exist transcendental tracks of some sort 
over which it is possible for physical 
effects to be exerted and cognition to 
be gained. We need this to explain the 
non-teleplasmic type of telekinesis, of 
whose existence we are more and more 
confident as we go further in our stud- 
ies of the physical phenomena; and we 
need it to explain on a non-spiritistic 














basis (perhaps on any basis) the 
phenomena of mediumistic cognition. 
Whether it is adequate for such ex- 
planation I do not know; but I suspect 
that it is. 

Whether all this can lead to an ade- 
quate explanation of the teleplasmic ef- 
fects themseives, of materialization out 
of nothing as I must regard these 
pheomena in their last analysis, I should 
question somewhat more seriously. For 
when orthodox physical science repre- 
sents to me that what we know as mat- 
ter consists wholly of a singularity in 
the ether, I am forced to remember that 
on its own admission orthodox science 
knows nothing of what the ether is and 
what its properties are, but rather em- 
ploys the term as a blank form. So em- 
ployed, it ceases to have the definite 
pseudo-physical significance which our 
eye-minded processes of reasoning are 
apt to read into it; it becomes quite 
nothing more than a blank form for the 
ultimate constitutional fabric of the 
universe. And for the assumption that 
this is of a pure spatial character | 
know no warrant. I should strongly in- 
cline to look upon it as more probably 
transcendental; I strongly doubt that 
matter is ultimately explicable as a knot 
in a three-dimensional fabric of physi- 
cal space. If this speculation corre- 
sponds in any degree with the facts, 
we have discoveries to make before we 
can say whether the space-time of rela- 
tivity is a sufficient concept of the physi- 
cal reality, or whether we must push 
this matter further in search of a uni- 
verse in which all the phenomena can 
occur whose occurrence we actually ob- 
serve. Looked at in this light, it is 
evident that the phenomena of psychical 
research, or for that matter any other 
phenomena equally certain of occur- 
rence and correspondingly different 
from the phenomena of material physics 
and of electricity, constitute the most 
important subject-matter for the pres- 
en contemplation of philosophy. We 
shall determine the extensions neces- 
sary in our philosophies only by atten- 
tion to those phenomena which the old 
philosophies do not encompass. 
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That we need the relavistic ideas 
here is plain enough. The only question 
which one can possibly raise is the ques- 
tion of their sufficiency. The universe 
in which we live is a relativistic one, 
and perhaps it is also something even 
further from our intuitions than that. 
Perhaps also there are indefinite steps 
to be taken in thus generalizing the 
characteristics of the universe to fit new 
and ever newer discovered phenomena. 
Perhaps there is even no end to the 
series; perhaps it is truly infinite. And 
whether infinite or finite, there would 
appear considerable basis for the belief 
that there are elements in the series 
which clearly transcend our present 
powers of observation and of concep- 
tion. In this event, we may also specu- 
late upon the possible expansion, with 
time, of the mental powers of the hu- 
man race as a whole, so that in this long 
series of accretions to our knowledge, 
elements are now in our fairly clear 
view which would have been quite in- 
comprehensible to our ancestors, and 
elements will come within clear view of 
our descendants which would not now 
be comprehensible to us. Such a proc- 
ess is clearly one of mental evolution 
and possesses quite as much inherent 
plausibility as any course of organic 
evolution. 

So much with regard to the most gen- 
eral outlook possible upon our psychical 
phenomena. All that we have said to 
here is apparently of equal applicabil- 
ity, whatever explanation we may ulti- 
mately accept as the underlying causa- 
tive machinery of these. But one par- 
ticular explanation from those sug- 
gested by the phenomena and proposed 
by numerous students thereof has phil- 
osophical implications which we may 
profitably review further. I refer of 
course to the spirit hypothesis; and I 
insist here upon one sharp divergence 
of opinion as against M. Sudre. He 
may go as far as he pleases in sum- 
mary rejection of the spirit hypothesis 
on the ground that it is philosophically 
displeasing to him and to orthodox sci- 
ence as a whole, and (it comes to this, 
even though he does not grant it) that 
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he would rather be sure of orthodox 
science’s good will than be sure he is 
not wrong. I insist upon regarding the 
spirit hypothesis as one which may ulti- 
mately be found in best consonance 
with the facts; and pending the deter- 
mination whether it is so, I insist upon 
keeping it on our books, in just as good 
standing as any alternative. As for the 
argument that we may reject it because 
it is not necessary, I find this specious 
because it could always be applied to 
either one you choose of two alterna- 
tive explanations both of which are 
reasonably adequate; if you insist upon 
adherence to either, of course you do 
not require the other! The argument 
that it is not expedient I pass as un- 
worthy of attention in any other age 
than one in which the stake is the price 
of heresy. And the argument that it is 
directly disproved as an explanation for 
the general case, even its foes will 
hardly advance. Scientific and philos- 
ophical adequacy of method therefore 
demand that we keep it open and that 
we regard it quite as seriously as any 
of its rivals. 

Regarding the philosophical conse- 
quences of this notion of survival and 
return to temporary function, there is 
a great deal indeed that may be said— 
more than we shall have space for. It 
more than any other explanation which 
you could possibly suggest centers at- 
tention upon the philosophical specula- 
tion: “What isa man?” What is it that 
makes me, me; and you, you? The most 
materialistic answer possible to this 
query is that the material garment in 
which we go through life is all there is 
to it. Few of us however really believe 
this; I am acquainted with members of 
university faculties who profess the be- 
lief on weekdays but who are sincere 
church-goers on Sundays; and I am sure 
that however vigorously Professor So- 
and-So may preach modern biological 
materialism to his students, if it had his 
one-hundred-percent acceptance he 
would not be found giving even lip ser- 
vice to any orthodox religious creed. 
If we don’t survive there is literally 
nothing to be religious about; and if we 
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do survive, there must be something to 
survive with, aside from the corporeal 
envelope. 

I do not know why a scientific doc- 
trine of survival should concentrate at- 
tention upon this question, any more 
than does a religious one; except that 
we are more prone to speculate philo- 
sophically upon the things that we be- 
lieve from evidence than those we be- 
lieve from faith. Certainly it is a fact 
that aside from the clergyman whose 
professional business it is, the man 
who regards survival as a fact of sci- 
ence is far more interested in wonder- 
ing what part of him survives than is 
the man whose only interest in the sub- 
ject is the one he puts on with his Sun- 
day clothes. 

We must, of course, by very defini- 
tion assume that when we speak of sur- 
vival in any personal sense whatever, 
we have endowed the human personality 
with some non-physical basis or aspect 
of personal identity. Numerous schools 
of non-materialistic biology and psy- 
chology, puzzling over the distinction 
between brain and mind, have done 
much the same thing; but when we do 
it in connection with a survival hypoth- 
esis of any sort we are faced with a new 
demand, The attribute which we now 
isolate as the mark of one’s personal 
identity must be one that can be ac- 
tually detached from all physical con- 
text and taken with us into another and 
a non-physical world. So stating it, we 
appreciate that the question ‘‘What is a 
man?” is inextricably tied up with con- 
sideration of a far more complex prob- 
lem: “What non-physical worlds, trans- 
cendental to our present senses and to 
physical considerations in general, are 
logical possibilities?” If we put the 
matter this way we see at once that we 
have made logical approach toward its 
clarification ; and that the details of any 
further approach must be left wholly to 
the science that builds up systems of 
postulates and tells us whether they are 
logically valid or not—and that very 
pointedly refuses to be troubled over 
the question of their actual physical 
realization, but rather leaves this ques- 
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tion to physical investigation by physi- 
cal science. I refer of course to mathe- 
matics; and I think I have made it clear 
that abstract mathematical reasoning 
must come to play a large role in our 
ultimate attack upon the question which 
the spirit hypothesis puts so inescap- 
ably before us: ““What manner of uni- 
verse is it in which one can survive out 
of one existence into another existence 
transcendental to the first; and what 
manner of man is it that can so sur- 
vive?” 

The first barrel of this shot-gun query 
I shall leave fully loaded, and all ready 
to exert its prodigious kick-back against 
any person foolhardy enough to mon- 
key with it in our present state of 
knowledge. Toward the second barrel 
we need not display quite such exag- 
gerated respect. We may well pause a 
moment to say something about per- 
sonal memory as the most fundamental 
aspect of the individual which we are 
able to recognize. We can conceive of a 
retention of personal identity after the 
loss of practically any other attribute 
or function of mind; but with complete 
obliteration of memory the case would 
be quite different. An experience which 
I am permanently barred from remem- 
bering is not a part of me; it might as 
well not have happened to me. If all 
my past experience in toto and in every 
detail is similarly cast out of my recol- 
lection, consciously and subconsciously 
and without any quibble of any sort as 
to whether it is gone forever—do I not 
start a new existence at the point in 
time where the loss occurs; a new exis- 
tence in a new personality? All sys- 
tems of psychology recognize that mem- 
ory is the one thing most necessary to 
explain and at the same time most dif- 
ficult, most essential to the definition of 
personality and at the same time most 
baffling. Further, if a conscious mem- 
ory survives—waiving for the moment 
any question of the form of reality 
which it enjoys after survival, the ma- 
chinery of its functioning, etc.—has not 
the individual survived? I think he has. 
The only question would be whether we 
may push examination further back and 





identify something more fundamental, 
of which memory itself is a function. I 
think perhaps, if we ever come to know 
anything definite about the machinery 
of memory, we may thereby be enabled 
to do this; for the present, I think our 
analysis of “What is a man?” must stop 
with the statement that the personal 
identity is nothing more nor less than 
the integrated memories of a lifetime. 
It is interesting, however, to note 
that we can give what almost amounts 
to a philosophical counterproof of this 
statement. Opponents of the spiritistic 
hypothesis frequently attempt, in ex- 
planation of some of the more striking 
cases where a series of seance-room 
messages carry evidence of personal 
identity of a high order, to fall back 
upon some such idea as the persistence 
of the personal memory without any 
survival of the personality. Always the 
difficulty of such a position and the ob- 
vious point of attack upon it by all pro- 
ponents of the spiritistic ideas is, that 
it constitutes a mere begging of the 
question, an attempt to utilize the sub- 
stance of the survival philosophy while 
concealing its form under a new and 
meaningless label. I think it true that 
we find it difficult or impossible to pic- 
ture a survival of memory which is not 
also a survival of the personality and I 
present this difficulty as evidence of the 
inherent validity of this picture of what 
constitutes the essential part of a man. 
It will be observed that when we 
philosophize, our speculations very of- 
ten take the turn of an inquiry into the 
sort of universe in which a given 
phenomenon could occur or a given ex- 
planation subsist. This inquiry applied 
to the spirit hypothesis produces one 
result worth of note and of some discus- 
sion. Under the hypothesis in question, 
we pass from this world into another, 
different in many respects from this 
and in some at least of these respects 
transcending this; and if we accept the 
hypothesis at all, we can hardly avoid 
going on with conventional spiritistic 
doctrine as far at least as the point 
where the transition is pictured as a 
matter of reward and punishment, or 
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at least of orderly sequence. Certainly, 
if we live two successive lives which are 
as separate and as well isolated each 
from the other as are the lives here and 
on the other side of the spirit transi- 
tion, we can gain no intelligent idea of 
what it is all about without picturing 
the first existence as in some way con- 
stituting a preparation for the second. 
And certainly, we cannot come near this 
admission without going a great deal 
further. It involves a most immediate 
implication of the conscious and orderly 
and motivated direction of the universe, 
to such degree as calls for a directing 
force possessing something of intent, 
hence something of consciousness, hence 
apparently something of personality. 
Just how far we must go in this se- 
quence of reasoning once we are em- 
barked upon it, would be a matter of 
individual philosophical judgment. 
Doubtless we should be able to stop 
short of the ascription of personality to 
God; certainly we should be able to stop 
short of the use of the word God with a 
capital G. But in stopping short of 
the idea of a personal God we should 
have to do some quibbling about what 
constitutes personality; and in stopping 
short of the whole idea of a capitalized 
Divinity we should certainly have to en- 
dow the universal creative and directive 
force with characteristics which many 
minds would identify with those of God. 

The mere acceptance of a survival in- 
to another form of conscious personal 
existence of an immaterial nature is 
sufficient to strike at the very roots of 
materialistic science as it exists today. 
The philosophical implications of the 
survival notion which we have just 
traced make the blow even more de- 
cisive, if that is possible. The natural 
ultimate idea as to the ultimate mech- 
anism of a severely materialistic world 
is that it is an accidental conjunction 
of forces and material elements; and 
that change of all sorts is never an or- 
derly process with a definite aim, but 
always a mere result of the play of the 
law of chance. If sufficient time be 
given, in such a universe there must al- 
ways be, in the end, attainment of every 


possible combination. The combina- 
tions follow one another through pure 
chance, or through the strictest deter- 
minism working from that particular 
combination with which the beginning 
happens to be made, But the moment 
when our philosophy compels us to talk 
of a directing intelligence, of whatever 
order you please, this arrangement falls 
to pieces and it becomes out of the ques- 
tion to give further consideration to 
materialistic doctrines. Thus the spirit 
hypothesis not alone by its direct terms 
of statement, but also through its 
fundamental philosophical implica- 
tions, requires that we attach para- 
mount importance to such elements as 
mind, creative purpose, personality, and 
the like; exalting these to a position in 
the universe of greater import than 
matter, time, or any other mechanistic 
concept. 

A collateral speculation which crops 
up in all philosophical doctrinization 
comes into the argument here. We pos- 
tulate two existences; we make no pos- 
tulate as to the extent of time and 
space, or as to the existence of other 
universal mediums beyond our present 
comprehension. The question whether 
the universe is finite or infinite in any 
given respect always comes up, and al- 
ways baffles the human mind. We can 
conceive no beginning or ending, with- 
out being baffled by the thought “what 
comes before and after?” Yet we can 
conceive, equally, no absence of begin- 
ning and ending. This dilemma is as 
old as philosophy; also as old as philos- 
ophy is the verdict that the concept of 
infinity is the easier way out. Rela- 
tivity gives us reasons to infer that in 
some of its aspects at least the universe 
may be finite but boundless; yet we can- 
not hastily apply this idea to all its 
aspects, many of which may exist be- 
yond our present hope of understand- 
ing. If we ask science whether the uni- 
verse is finite or infinite we can only be 
refered to philosophy; and if we ask 
the question again of philosophy, the 
probable answer is that we may sus- 
pect it of being infinite in some dimen- 
sions at least. 
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Well, then: what of the two miser- 
able, puny existences which we have 
postulated for ourselves, immersed in 
this infinite ocean of universe? Does 
that make sense? Most assuredly not. 
Even if we divorce ourselves from all 
question of the infinite, and concentrate 
our attention upon the inherent plausi- 
bility of a system that starts with one 
existence, promotes us into another, and 
leaves us there—well, I think we shall 
be mightily impressed with the fatuity 
of such ideas. No: if the survival hy- 
pothesis is to justify itself in the least 
degree philosophically, we must have a 
long series of existences, one following 
another, and all earlier members of the 
chain constituting in toto a preparation 
for the later ones. It may or may not 
be an infinite chain; one could hardly 
insist too strongly on either of these 
alternatives; but that it must have a 
very great number of links we can 
hardly doubt. 

Another important speculation arises 
at once. All paths of any nature through 
any medium whatever present two 
choices: they may involve ultimate re- 
turn and repetition, or they may escape 
this. The first alternative is the cycli- 
cal one, and is familiar to all students 
of philosophy. The illustration which 
we most often see of what it means in- 
volves an exact repetition of the pres- 
ent scene, down to the names of all the 
actors and every other infinitesimal de- 
tail, which must be pictured as recur- 
ring again and again and again at in- 
tervals of thousands or millions of 
years. The other alternative may be 
thought of crudely as analogical with a 
straight line, though of course it may 
in fact be better represented by a curve 
of any sort which does not return upon 
itself. It may even be of such sort as 
to require representation by a helix, 
which would return upon itself were it 
not for its “upward” (the philosopher 
who uses this idea will always insist 
that the progress is upward, rather than 
downwards or sideways or in an inde- 
terminate direction) progression of its 
successive coils. 

Our course through an endless or 
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nearly endless procession of lives of- 
fers this choice. Either this course is 
cyclical, so that we finally come back 
to live this present life over again at 
what must, could we but be conscious 
of the repetition, seem the same time 
and place; or the process of preparation 
for something beyond goes on indefi- 
nitely, without any cyclical effect. I 
think most of us would prefer to think 
of a non-cyclical series; but the uni- 
verse holds within its confines enough 
examples of cyclicism to prevent us 
from any too certain conviction that 
cyclical recurrence is not our fate. This 
philosophical admission does not at all 
prevent me from insisting that the 
course of the present real physical 
world of our immediate senses is not to 
be demonstrated as cyclical by any such 
arguments as those which M. Sudre 
borrowed from Nietzsche for presenta- 
tion and criticism in our issue of Au- 
gust, 1927. But the caution which I 
here set down may be generalized: no 
argument as to the cyclical or non- 
cyclical character of any particular 
aspect of the universe may be applied 
to another aspect thereof, unless we are 
prepared to prove the conditions iden- 
tical. What we are at the moment in- 
terested in is the cyclical or non-cycli- 
cal character of our course through the 
long series of separate existences in 
worlds of, presumably, different de- 
grees or kinds of reality; not the cycli- 
cal or non-cyclical character of one of 
these worlds as long successions of in- 
dividuals die into it and out of it. 

We can of course express no opinion 
save on the ground of philosophical 
preference. We may, however, stop 
with the question long enough to point 
out that it is related to but not identical 
with that of reincarnation. The doc- 
trine to which this name applies pic- 
tures our repeated personal return, in- 
to this physical milieu of this present 
existence; and in human or animal 
forms different from our present ones, 
but with persistence of certain rela- 
tionships such as those of individual af- 
finity, and with spasmodic recurrence 
of individual faculties such as that of 








memory. 


I think in its beginnings it 
must have been a very direct material- 
istic attempt to deal with the exigencies 


of space. Here is this physical world, 
with people being born into it and dy- 
ing out of it at amazing speed and in 
amazing numbers. We are going to be 
philosophical and more than a little re- 
ligious, so we must picture a survival 
of some sort. But if the thing goes on 
indefinitely, the universe must finally 
become crowded with souls; so to 
avoid this, we use the same souls over 
and over again. The ability of the 
Creator to produce an infinite succes- 
sion of souls, if he had need of them 
and space for them, would hardly be 
questioned; but under a wholly ma- 
terialistic outlook upon the _ physical 
world around us, the question I have 
raised must come up, and can hardly 
be answered, by the primitive mind, 
other than as I have just answered it: 
by the expedient of using the same 
souls again and again. 

The moment we realize, however, that 
the world into which our philosophy 
must picture us as surviving does not 
have the same physical dimensions as 
this one, and that it may be utterly dif- 
ferent in all its real aspects, this dif- 


ficulty vanishes. There is evidently 
room in this world, or in any other 
world, for all the souls present at a 
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given moment; and that is all that 
necessity requires. We do not need any 
doctrine of using the same souls over 
and over again, and if we employ such 
doctrine it must be through other 
philosophical justification. That it 
possesses little such other justification 
I should think would be the verdict of 
the average mind. That, however, un- 
der a system of passage through suc- 
cessive existences under intelligent 
supervision, it might on occasion be de- 
sirable to punish or purify a given in- 
dividual by “setting him back” a few 
stages in the cycle would appear wholly 
rational; so one who realizes that the 
problem is a wholly philosophical one, 
to which empirical considerations can 
never be brought to bear, would hesi- 
tate to lay down a statement of com- 
plete universal disbelief that we ever 
pass twice through this life, or twice 
through lives of different sort in this 
material world. We must, however, in 
philosophizing about this point, bear 
very particularly in mind the fact that 
in passing into other lives we are freed 
from all restraint in space and time; 
and that this factor may operate, in 
ways we cannot conceive, to change the 
aspects of the universe and make pro- 
cedures intelligible which in terms of 
our severely restricted concepts would 
seem far from being so. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


By HARRY PRICE 


Mr. Wasaburo Asano, the Japanese 

psychist who is in Europe on a three 
months’ holiday in connection with the 
Congress of Spiritualists which opened 
in London in September. Mr. Asano 
is an enthusiast who devotes his life 
to the subject of spiritualism and 
psychical research. He is the founder 
and president of the Japanese Society 
for Psychic Science and I was aston- 
ished to learn that this organization has 
a membership of over 3,000. Though a 
professor of naval engineering, Mr. 
Asano has found time to compile, in 
Japanese, a comprehensive history of 
psychic phenomena, and he kindly pre- 
sented me with a copy. 

Over lunch one day he gave me some 
interesting particulars of psychic activ- 
ities in Japan and informed me that 
there is a great potential market for 
psychic literature in the Japanese lan- 
guage. Physical mediums are very 
rare in Japan but of clairvoyants, 
psychometrists, etc., there are many. 
In 1907 they lost through death a won- 
derful physical medium in the person 
of Miss Tosie Osanami through whom 
nearly every phase of phenomena oc- 
curred. She was a healer and apport 
medium and it is alleged she had the 
extraordinary power of producing li- 
quid medicine within empty glass bot- 
tles. Her patients would come and ask 
for medicine and present their own 
bottles. These bottles she would place 
on a table in front of her family shrine. 
She would then kneel down before 
it and offer up prayers according to 
the Shinto rites for about ten min- 
utes. When the prayers were ended the 
patients would see the bottles spontan- 
eously fill with liquids of different col- 
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ours according to the nature of the mal- 
ady. Red, blue and orange were the 
most usual colors of these medicinal 
“apports.”” Sometimes there were as 
many as forty bottles before the shrine 
at one time and Mr. Asano informed me 
it was a wonderful sight to see these 
empty bottles instantaneously shine 
with liquids of every hue. She was ar- 
rested three times on a charge of swin- 
dling and was sentenced to imprison- 
ment on two occasions. The last time: she 
was arrested was when her powers were 
described in the Osaka Asahi, a local 
newspaper. Accused of being a swindler, 
she was tried in the District Court of 
Kobe. In court, however, before the 
judge and jury she succeeded in produc- 
ing a brown liquid in an empty bottle 
that had been sealed previously by the 
court. Speechless with astonishment, 
the court acquitted her. She died at the 
age of 45 and a shrine has been erected 
to her memory. 

As in the Occident, scientists have 
suffered in Japan for their belief in 
psychic phenomena. Prof. T. Fukurai 
of the Tokio Imperial University, Dr. 
S. Miyake and other scientific men 
started a spiritualist organization in 
Tokio about thirty years ago under the 
name of “Shinshokai,” the first psychic 
society in Japan. They published a 
journal, but public opinion was too 
strong for them and Prof. Fukurai had 
to resign from his chair at the univer- 
sity in 1911 owing to attacks in the 
press and scientific papers. The new 
society then collapsed. 

The principal psychics in Japan at 
the present time are Mr. S. Uchida, a 
trance and apport medium; Mrs. G. 
Nakanishi, a healer and clairvoyante 
who has been used to trace fugitives 
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from justice; Prof. R. Nakao who oc- 
cupies a chair at Osaka Technical Col- 
lege, and who has just published a book 
Tosi to sono Jiturei' in which he gives 
particulars of 5,000 cases of clairvoy- 
ance; Mr. M. Arafuka, a noted Osaka 
business man who, in the trance state, 
has astounded students of the Kojiki 
(the oldest Japanese scriptures) by his 
profound knowledge of the subject. 


Japanese mediums appear to emu- 
late the Indian esthetics in their mode 
of living. Miss Tosi Osanami consumed 
only fruit and cold water; even warm 
water made her vomit. A Corean med- 
ium named Saikinan for many years 
lived on seven pine bark biscuits per 
day. Even this small amount of food 
was repugnant to him and going alone 
to the top of the high mountain Haku- 
tozan on the boundary line between 
Chosen (Corea) and Manchuria he is 
said to have suceeded in living on air 
for one hundred days. Since then he 
claims that he has never eaten, and 
though in his fifty-ninth year does not 
feel tired after a forty mile walk. He 
expects to live until he is 350 years old 
and his life is being closely studied by 
Mr. Asano’s society. All the above- 
mentioned psychics are non-profes- 
sional but there are many mediums and 
fortune-tellers in Japan who ply their 
trade only for money. The headquar- 
ters of the Japanese Society for 
Psychic Science are at No. 1601 Hi- 
gashi-Terawo, Tsurumi, Yokohamma. 

* * * 

Under the whimsical] title of “Ghostly 
Visitants that Bite” Father Herbert 
Thurston, S.J., gives us in the August 
issue of The Month (a copy of which 
he kindly sent me), an interesting pa- 
per on spontaneous stigmatic phenom- 
ena and cites a number of cases drawn 
from various sources. After discuss- 
ing my report? on the stigmatic and 
other experiments which we carried out 
with Eleanore Zugun at the National 
Laboratory, Father Thurston sums up 
the evidence and concludes (p. 148) 


1 Experimental Clairvcyance with Examples. 


2 This Journal, January, 1927 


“that there cannot be any reasonable 
question that these stigmatic markings 
appeared as described”. Father Thurs- 
ton, aS my readers are aware, is one of 
the keenest critics of psychic phenom- 
ena. 

Father Thurston mentions the case 
of Dr. Schuppart, of Giessen, who was 
the victim of a poltergeist invasion 
which lasted for six years. Dr. Schup- 
part was a professor of theology of un- 
blemished character, much respected by 
his contemporaries. He declares that 
every pane in his study window was re- 
peatedly smashed, stones from six to 
ten pounds in weight were aimed at 
him but seemed designedly to miss him 
by a hairs breadth. His wife was 
struck with blows which resounded all 
through the house but which inflicted 
little pain. “Often” (he wrote) “Il 
have been for four weeks together with- 
out taking off my clothes. It has pricked 
me with pins, it has even bitten me, so 
that both rows of teeth could be distin- 
guished. The two big fangs stood out 
plainly and they were as sharp as pins.” 
Which reads like a page from the Zugun 
report, although Dr. Schuppart’s case 
is more than a century older. 

Father Thurston devotes considerable 
space to the discussion of a Bristol pol- 
tergeist who “flourished” in the year 
1761. The victims of this playful geist 
were two young girls, Molly and Dobby 
Giles, aged 13 and 8 years respectively. 
The historian of the case was a Mr. 
Henry Durbin whose manuscript of the 
affair was published* after his death. 

The phenomena which Mr. Durbin 
described are identical to those which 
happened to Eleanore. Stones were 
thrown, furniture moved, and various 
objects moved of themselves. The 
author describes how he saw a wine- 
glass flung at the head of the children’s 
nurse by an invisible hand. But it is 
with the stigmatic phenomena that Mr. 
Durbin chiefly deals. Not only were 
the children “bitten” time after time, 
(both rows of teeth being indicated) but 
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Molly’s throat was clutched by a hand 
and the girl was half strangled. The 
arms of the girls were bitten twenty 
times in one evening, and sometimes a 
sort of saliva formed round the weals 
which were caused. Both children were 
frequently bitten on their backs and 
shoulders as they lay on them in bed— 
preving the impossiblity of their hav- 
ing caused the marks themselves. These 
biting phenomena lasted for some 
months and occurred before many wit- 
nesses. Teeth-marks formed at the 
back of Molly’s neck when she was held 
by two persons. 

Another trick of the Bristol polter- 
geist was to stick pins in various parts 
of his elder victim, Molly, just as Dracu 
did with Eleanore. If the girl was 
sewing and using pins they would sud- 
denly become bent in a curious manner 
and stick themselves in the girl’s flesh. 
Mr. Durbin tried several experiments 
with marked pins, in the presence of 
witnesses. He would place the pins in 
a pincushion and in a flash they would 
be found in her neck or elsewhere 
“crooked very curiously’. Besides the 
pinpricks Molly would be cut by some 
invisible instrument and in the presence 
of the Commissioners of the Turnpikes 
40 cuts, smooth and “about the thick- 
ness of a shilling deep” appeared on 
her face, arms and neck, bleeding pro- 
fusely. 

* ok * 

There has been a recrudescence of 
poltergeist cases since I wrote my last 
Notes. Strange events are said to have 
happened at a house in Latimer Road, 
Eastbourne, where water was splashed 
upon the ceiling, carpets torn up, pic- 
tures thrown from the walls and all the 
usual “phenomena” running true to 
type. 

Near Redhill, in a farm-house belong- 
ing to Lady Galloway a series of extra- 
ordinary incidents is alleged to have 
occurred. In this case a lad was sup- 
posed to be the unconscious cause of 
the manifestations which included the 
smashing of a great amount of crock- 
ery, the spontaneous movement of furn- 
iture and similar phenomena. 
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But what intrigued the press most 
was what was known as the “Welsh 
ghost,’ whose pranks disturbed the 
peace of mind of the good folk of Llan- 
hilleth for several weeks. 

Llanhilleth is a Monmouthshire min- 
ing village blighted by the recent strike 
and the depression in the coal trade. 
Nearly every male in the village is an 
unemployed miner living on the “dole’’. 
Squalor and want are everywhere ap- 
parent. 

In a typical miner’s cottage in Haf- 
odartha Road lives a Mr. Dyer with his 
family which includes a boy, Herbert, 
who looks about 14 years old but is in 
reality aged 17. Two years ago Mr. 
Dyer lost a son, Leslie, aged 12. 

About the beginning of August Her- 
bert declared he “‘saw” Leslie standing 
by him asking for his banjo on which 
instrument he used to perform. They 
at once held a seance in complete dark- 
ness when we are told that all the old 
tunes were played on the banjo by in- 
visible hands. ‘Leslie’ is then sup- 
posed to have shaken hands with all 
present, kicked the table over, and dis- 
appeared. 

This sort of thing went on for some 
few weeks, each alleged phenomenon 
being duly recorded—with embellish- 
ments—by the press. 

On Friday, August 17th I happened 
to be at a luncheon party given by Mrs. 
H. L. Baggallay (sister-in-law of Mr. 
Thomas H. Pierson, secretary, A. S. 
P. R.) when the editor of the Daily 
Mail ’phoned and asked me if I would 
go down to Llanhilleth that evening and 
hold a seance in the “haunted house.” 
A representative of the Mail, a Mr. 
Sutton, was already on the spot investi- 
gating. I consulted a time-table and 
found I could just do the 160 odd miles 
down to Wales in time for an evening 
sitting. I asked Mrs. Baggallay to ac- 
company me and she consented. 

I will not tell my readers what hap- 
pened on that eventful evening as I am 
reserving the story for an article on 
how I ran the poltergeist to earth. But 
we had a most interesting and amus- 
ing all-night seance. By 6.15 the next 
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morning we were on our way back to 
London, the ‘‘Welsh ghost” feeling very 
cheap indeed. 

ok *K ok 

The Rev. Montague Summers, that 
indefatigable historian of all that per- 
tains to witches and witchcraft has pro- 
vided us with another fascinating vol- 
ume’ (the first of a series of six) deal- 
ing with the apprehension, so-called 
“trial”, and execution of those poor 
wretches who were accused of practis- 
ing the black arts. 

Malleus Maleficarum (the “hammer 
of evil-doers’’) is of course the very 
famous work which was written by two 
Dominican Inquisitors, Henry Kramer 
and James Sprenger who were accred- 
ited by Pope Innocent VI/// in his bull 
Summis desiderantes, December 9th, 
1484. The present volume is the first 
translation into English and is taken 
from the original edition, published at 
Cologne in 1489. 

The Malleus Maleficarum became the 
“bible” and authority of every judicial 
court in Europe the archives of which 
teem with accounts of the trial and, in 
most cases, the conviction and execu- 
tion of people supposed to be sorcerers. 
Sectarian rancor, private hatred and 
political spite were frequently the mo- 
tives which actuated the accusers. To 
brand a heret'c as a witch or wizard 
was often the easiest way of disposing 
of him; and the Puritan settlers in New 
England evinced the same narrow and 
relentless spirit as their Roman Catho- 
lic congeners in the Old World, with 
the same disastrous result to those ac- 
cused of witchcraft. 

The famous demonologists such as 
Jean Bodin, Boguet, Del Rio, Tuazzo, 
Pierre de Lancre and the equally fam- 
ous “antis,” represented by Reginald 
Scot have drawn largely upon the Mal- 
leus for material for their works. 

The volume under review is divided 
into three parts: (1) “Treating of the 
three necessary con-comitants of witch- 
craft which are the devil, a witch, and 

Vl ; ficarum, Translated with an Introduction, 
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the permission of almighty God.” (2) 
“Treating of the methods by which the 
works of witchcraft are wrought and 
directed”; (3) “Relating to the judicial 
proceedings in both the ecclesiastical 
and civil courts against witches and in- 
deed all heretics.” 

It is impossible in this short review 
of Mr. Summers’ scholarly translation 
of a terrible book to give a tithe of the 
interesting details of the procedure laid 
down for the detection and trail of a 
witch. But it may be remarked that 
according to Question XIV, Part III, 
it was considered justifiable to resort 
to any trickery or lies in order to make 
the poor wretches “confess”. For in- 
stance, a prisoner can be promised her 
life if she will but confess but “after 
she has been consigned to prison in 
this way, the promise to spare her life 
should be kept for a time, but that after 
a certain period she should be burned.” 
Or a judge can “safely promise the ac- 
cused her life, but in such a way that he 
should afterwards disclaim the duty of 
passing sentence on her, deputing an- 
other judge in his place.” 

It was thought, apparently, that the 
mere physical contact of a witch was 
sufficient for the woman so to hypnotise 
her judges that she would appear inno- 
cent in their eyes. We are informed 
that “they must not allow themselves to 
be touched physically by the witch, espe- 
cially in any contact of their bare arms 
or hands, but they must always carry 
about them some salt consecrated on 
Palm Sunday” or some “Blessed Wax’”’ 
(the Agnus Dei, a disc of wax stamped 
with the figure of the Lamb). Another 
curious precaution observed at a trial 
is that a witch should be led into the 
court backwards, because it was 
thought that should she see the judge 
first a spell would be cast upon him ren- 
dering him incapable of passing sen- 
tence upon her. The judge is likewise 
told to ‘‘cross himself and approach her 
manfully, and with God’s help the power 
of the old Serpent will be broken.” 

Any review of this pitiful human 
document would be inadequate to con- 
vey to the reader the interest to be de- 
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rived from a perusal of this most fas- 
cinating volume; and although we can 
handly fail to disagree with the trans- 
lator’s contention that such brutal meth- 
ods were justified we can at least re- 
joice that the Rev. Montague Summers 
has provided us with an authoritative 
translation of one of the most terrible 
books known to students of the occult. 


+ * a 


Professor C. D. Broad of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge whose great work, 
The Mind and its Place in Nature was 
so extensively reviewed in there pages’ 
by Mr. J. Malcolm Bird, has invited me 
to read a paper before the Cambridge 
University Society for Psychical Re- 
search (of which he is president) dur- 
ing the coming autumn. I have ac- 
cepted and although I have not yet 
chosen my subject, the lecture will be of 
a general nature with, I hope, an oppor- 
tunity for discussion at its close. Cam- 
bridge, the cradle of modern British 
psychical research is living up to its 
traditions and the newly-formed Uni- 
versity S. P. R., with Prof. Broad at its 
head, can be depended upon to approach 
the subject in a proper scientific man- 
ner. 


* * 


Dr. R. J. Tillyard’s résumé of his 
most recent experiments with ‘“‘Mar- 
gery” has now been published in Na- 
ture®, under the title of “Evidence of 
Survival of a Human Personality.” Six 
illustrations help the reader to fully ap- 
preciate Dr. Tillyard’s. argument. 

Dr. Tillyard sums up the results of 
his experiments as follows: “The per- 
sonality of ‘Walter’ is shown to be in- 
dependent of that of the medium by 
the possession of a distinct masculine 
voice . . . by his alert mental powers, 
tending to impatience and the use of 
swear words... and many other quali- 
ties. Besides this, ‘Walter’ shows that 
he has the power of smell, can see in 
the dark, ete. He can select and 
cognise objects not known to any liv- 


This Journal, Oct., 1926. 
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ing person. He can produce his thumb 
prints in dental wax in the dark more 
quicky than an ordinary man can do 
them in the light. .. . My conclusion is 
that Walter Stinson, who died in 1912 
has fully proved in a scientific manner 
his claim that his personality has sur- 
vived physical death.” 

To get an article on psychical re- 
search into the principal organ of Brit- 
ish official science is an achievement 
upon which Dr. Tillyard is to be con- 
gratulated. But having succeeded in 
planting his heavy artillery well into 
the enemy’s territory, Dr. Tillyard was 
the victim of a counter attack from an 
unexpected quarter viz., the editor of 
Nature himself who in a long leading 
article thinks he has effectively spiked 
the doctor’s guns. 

Sir Richard Gregory, the editor of 
Nature does not consider that Dr. Till- 
yard has made out a case for those 
“Margery” phenomena concerning 
which he gives details. He speaks of 
the “oddity of these tests” (the cogni- 
tion of numbers tickets, drawings and 
pages from a magazine) and concludes 
they were ‘‘devised by the medium and 
her associates. If this were so, Dr. 
Tillyard and Mr.Evans (his assistant) 
were merely the instruments used in 
preparing experiments devised by 
others—not altogether a satisfactory be- 
ginning of a test for supernormal activ- 
ity”. He complains that the calendar 
sheets, Magazine pages and diagrams 
were taken away by “Walter” after 
which they were read. “The difficulty 
of darkness is not one which even a 
moderate ingenuity could fail to sur- 
mount. ... It would seem that any one 
could produce the same phenomena un- 
der the same conditions with some de- 
gree of practice”. Sir Richard Gregory 
suggests that some apparatus for read- 
ing slips of paper in the dark plus col- 
lusion could account for all the phenom- 
ena except the thumb prints, concern- 
ing which he “suspends judgment” un- 
til it has been proved that the prints 
obtained at the sitting are identical 
with those of Walter Stinson in life and 
that a print was found on Walter's 
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razor, and that it was made by Walter 
on the morning of his death. Sir Rich- 
ard concludes: “We find it difficult to 
imagine what possible reason Dr. Till- 
yard can have for supposing that any- 
thing supernormal was in progress.” 

The full report of Dr. Tillyard’s ex- 
periments with illustrations, will be 
published’ by the National Laboratory 
of Psychical Research and will form a 
document of outstanding importance in 
psychic literature. 


Pe * sk 


I am happy to announce that the Rev. 
Herbert Thurston, S.J., has promised 
to contribute a series of articles to the 
pages of this Journal. Father Thurs- 
ton is one of the outstanding personali- 
ties in psychical research and his ex- 
cursions into the byways of the subject 
have been for many years a feature in 
The Month. His papers on “Limpias 
and the Problem of Collective Hallucina- 
tion’”’*, “The Problem of Materialisa- 
tion’, “Some Physical Phenomena of 
Mysticism”’’, “War Prognostics and 
Prophecies’ are indicative of the writ- 
ings of this brilliant scholar and his- 
torian. His first contribution to 
PSYCHIC RESEARCH will be on the case 
of St. Veronica Giuliani who presents, 
he thinks, the most remarkable phenom- 
ena of religious stigmatisation on rec- 
ord. Father Thurston possesses the 
very rare printed record of the evi- 
dence taken in the process of Canonisa- 
tion. 

k Po 


That there is originality in the art of 
fortune-telling was proved recently by 
the case of Camilla Illasi who has been 
arrested at Bassanello, a small town 
near Padua, Italy, for practising witch- 
craft,—or rather for defrauding her 
victims of many thousands of perfectly 
good lire in return for some perfectly 
bad “advice”. Camilla, like most of 


7As Part 2. Vol. 1, Proceedings of the Nat. Lab. Psy 
chical Research, Sept., 1928. The Nature article has been 
reprinted in the form of a pamphlet to be obtained from 
the National Laboratory, 16 Queensberry Place, London, 
S. W. 7. Price 25 cts. or 1/— net post fre 

8 The Month, Aug.-Dec., 1920 

® Ibid. March, 1923 
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her tribe, specialized in love potions 
guaranteed efficacious in all affections 
of the heart and in so secret a manner 
that the police were unable to find out 
anything definite against her for a long 
time. She kept numbers of domestic 
“nets”: birds, dogs, cats and rabbits, 
and when a love-lorn customer had paid 
the proper fee this modern witch 
caught one of the animals, bound it with 
ribbons of different colors, according to 
the ‘‘case’ in hand, stuck the body with 
pins and nails and interpreted the cries 
the unhappy beast uttered very much 
as the augurs of old interpreted the do- 
ings of their birds. Instructions were 
then given for the customer to follow; 
gruesome and revolting measures were 
advised and too often tried. The dumb 
victims of her cruelty were allowed to 
recover, if they could, when they were 
again tortured, or left to die untended 
of their injuries. And so great was 
her renown that women would run into 
debt in order to pay the required fees. 
She is now to be put on her trial for 
witcheraft, cruelty to animals, extor- 
tion and—a terrible offence in Italy !— 
“resisting six officers of the law.” 
t ok ok 


Fortune-telling in Italy is of very an- 
cient origin having been practised espe- 
cially by the Jews from the earliest 
years of the Christian era. When the 
tyrant, Domitian, (emperor of Rome, 
81-96 A. D.) drove the Jews out of the 
Trastevere quarter and forbade them 
to enter the precincts of Rome, they led 
a pariah life ouside the walls, jeered at 
by ali, earning a miserable pittance by 
fortune-telling, interpretation of dreams, 
magical arts, and thieving. They seem 
to have occupied much the same posi- 
tion, and to have followed the same pur- 
suits, as the gipsies of the present day; 
wandering about and sleeping chiefly 
suo Jove. Juvenal, has left'® us a perfect 
word picture of these outcast Jews, tell- 
ing fortunes and promising all you wish 
for the smallest ‘“‘fee’’. 

* * ok 


Mr. Harry Day the theatrical pro- 


12 Satire VI, 542 et seq. 
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ducer and Member of Parliament re- 
cently asked the Home Secretary 
whether he would consider the appoint- 
ment of a committee for the purpose of 
investigating the claims of spiritualism 
(as apart from those of fortune-telling) 
with the object of legalizing investiga- 
tion in psychical research and similar 
subjects. Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
replied that he would not, remarking 
that he did not consider the Cantlon- 
Phillimore case (recorded in _ last 
month’s Notes) would hinder the bona 
fide investigation of psychic phenomena. 
nd # * 


The credulity of some people is sim- 
ply staggering. A gipsy named Selina 
Wilshaw was on August 16th fined £15 
for obtaining from a _  Sounthrope 
(Yorks) hotel keeper the sum of £8.2.0 
for promising to alter the planets in 
their courses. Mrs. G. (I refrain from 
naming her out of pity) is an invalid 
and unable to walk. Selina called on 
her and said she would never be better 
“until the planets were changed.” For 
this purpose she obtained £1, and “a 
shilling for each leg’. Calling a second 
time she obtained another £6 for the 
same purpose, (because the stars were 
“hard to shift’) at the same time giv- 
ing her a charm tightly wrapped in a 
handkerchief. As Mrs. G. did not get 
better she had a look at the “charm” 
which turned out to be a lump of coal. 
She now became suspicious (!) and 
communicated with the police with the 
result that Selina was apprehended and 
had to disgorge the “fees” she had re- 
ceived plus the amount of the fine. Bar- 
num was undoubtedly right! 


* * * 


Frau Elsa Giinther-Geffers, the “‘Sy- 
bil of Memelland”, the German clair- 
voyant whose trial and acquital I re- 
cently recorded in these Notes™ is again 
in the public eye having been called 
upon to act as a witness in a murder 
case. The details of the experiment are 
taken from the Berlin evening paper, 
Nachtausgabe, of July 31st. 

A miller, named Paulick, living in the 
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village of Buchholz, about thirty miles 
south of Berlin, who was accused of 
having murdered his father-in-law, and 
had heard of Frau Giinther-Geffers’ gift 
of second sight, requested her to con- 
duct an experiment on the site of the 
murder. 

The clairvoyant was taken to the 
house of the murdered man, which has 
remained uninhabited since the deed 
was committed. She was placed in the 
house alone. After some time she 
opened the front door and came out, 
her eyes shut and her hands stretched 
out in a trance. With her eyes still 
closed, she found her way along the 
village street, eagerly followed by the 
astonished onlookers. 

All of a sudden she stopped at the vil- 
lage inn and, mumbling something, 
made a movement as if she was placing 
a bicycle against the wall. She then 
mounted the few steps without hesita- 
tion and, always with her eyes closed, 
walked into the bar and made move- 
ments as though she were hastily drink- 
ing. 

After leaving the inn she once more 
went to the spot of the imaginary bicy- 
cle and made movements with her feet 
to show that she was riding on it. 
Without ever having been in the neigh- 
borhood before, she followed a track 
through the fields, sometimes running. 
sometimes walking, 

After she had covered a distance of 
almost three miles in three-quarters of 
an hour she arrived at the mill belong- 
ing to Paulick, the son-in-law accused 
of the murder. The clairvoyante actu- 
ally walked into Paulick’s dwelling, 
but just as she came out a bell rang and 
she woke out of the trance. 

The experiment, in which the examin- 
ing judge and lawyer from Kottbus 
took part, naturally helped considerably 
to incriminate Paulick, who had him- 
self requested Frau Giinther-Geffers to 
come to Buchholz. 

When the clairvoyante was on trial a 
few months ago there was a great deal 
of discussion in the German Press on 
the danger of making such experiments 
to help justice. This case is most like- 
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ly to renew the debate, especially as the 
trial of the accused man had previously 
to be dropped for lack of evidence. 

* ok ok 

Mr. David Gow, editor of Light points 
out in the Daily Express for August 
8th that there are two Acts on the Stat- 
ute Book of Great Britain by which the 
law has the power to suppress every 
kind of psychic investigation—scientific 
or serious, “fortune telling’ or palmis- 
try. These Acts are the Vagrancy Act 
(5 Geo., 1V.c.83) and the Witchcraft 
Act (9 Geo. II., ¢.5). He pertinentliy 
remarks that under these Acts the sa- 
cred personages of the Old and New 
Testaments, were they living today, 
could, if “caught in the act’’, be haled 
before the magistrates and punished. 
He concl. les: “What does the Church 
think of it?” 

A plea for psychic research is made 
by Mr. W. J. Farmer in the Ovtline for 
July, following the discussion on per- 
sonality and survival. “Il am more than 
ever convinced”, he says “that psychic 
research is the thing that matters most, 
more, even, than everyday scientific re- 
search, for the actions of human beings 
and their souls’ innermost mainsprings 
depend ultimately on whether life ends 
in a cu! de sac or expands unto a nobler 
end. What is the good of arguing about 
creeds and dogmas while the essential 
of any religion whatever is unproven?” 


A demonstration of what is claimed 
to be telepathy was given before about 
30,000 people at the White City dirt- 
track race meeting on August 8th by a 
Frenchman named Gaston Overien, who 
claims to have driven through New 
York blindfolded. 

Overien, with his face and eyes com- 
pletely covered by a thick mask, rode 
twice round the track on a motor-cycle 
avoiding numerous obstacles such as 
benches. barrels, and hurdles which had 
been placed there after he had been 
blind-folded. An independent observer 
was satisfied that no one could see 
through the mask. 


feat by the exercise of a sixth sense. 
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During the war. he says, he received a 
bullet in the brain, when fighting on the 
Somme, and part of the bullet remains. 

When passing his wife on each cir- 
cuit he waved to her. Afterwards he 
said that it was her will power and tele- 
pathy that helped him. 


* * * 


Mr. C. I. Sempill, late Chief of the 
Investigation Department, Kenya Col- 
ony has a most interesting article on 
black magic in the Daily Mail for Au- 
gust 17th 1928. Heshows that in spite of 
modern judicial methods and the civili- 
izing influence of the white man there 
still exist natives who seem to have in- 
herited the subtle hypnotic power of 
generations of “witch doctors”. Mr. 
Sempill says: 

A time there was in Eastern Africa 
when a “smelling out” was the popular 
method for pinning on the criminal his 
guilt. It was a formal affair of grim 
black magic. There was much prepar- 
ing of potent and evil mixtures; much 
bedecking of sinister-looking witch- 
doctors; much furtive preliminary com- 
ing and going around certain huts. 

Later, in a great uneasy circle, gath- 
ered the tribe; silent; many a black face 
glistening with the thin sweat of inward 
fear for certain private thoughts; every 
black face intent, the circle straining 
forward, expectant, tense. 

Then—the smelling out! 

A nasty business, that, for some! 
a loathsome draught, tortured writh- 
ings, or more subtle, a spell—the queer 
grip of a mind upon a mind—and swift 
confession of some wrong deed done, or 
perhaps only imagined. 

There were other, deeper forms of 
magic too; a blight laid upon some 
trembling wretch or a doom ordained. 
And there were some strange results 
achieved; perhaps not for a week or a 
month or a year—but achieved never- 
theless. 

We claim to have put a stop to all 
that. And we have, in a sense. To 
deal with the thief the policeman has 
come. “Smelling out” and the brewing 





Overien claims that he performs wm bad black mixtures is almost a matter 
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all around, and black detectives seek for 
black criminals by the most approved 
modern methods. To trouble the mind 
of the erring African there should be 
only the magic of Western inventions. 

Yet in the African mind strange 
memories seem to survive—fears of an- 
cient beliefs thought dead; vague ap- 
prehensions of unspeakable things. So, 
here and there, you may find an ordi- 
nary-looking black man of harmless de- 
meanor; he is neither a head-man nor 
a chief; none need come or go at his 
bidding; and he leads a quiet and seem- 
ingly virtuous life. But he is ap- 
proach with a peculiar respect, his word 
has mysterious authority, and the sha- 
dow of fear lies about him. I do not 
know what his power is; an hereditary 
thing, maybe, handed on from genera- 
tions of witch-doctors long gone; or, 
maybe, only the belief that others have 
in him. 

But he has a power. Faced with his 
ultimatum there are men who will turn 
green beneath their black skins. whose 
tongues will become loosened, and who 
will do many things they would not 
otherwise do. And from him there will 
occasionally come a man to some hos- 
pital on the veldt and say 

“Bwana, nakufa!”’ (Master, I die!) 

And he wastes and dies. He believes 
in his doom. A pretty case for the po- 
lice, this! 

So that though “Darkest Africa” 
they say is dark no more, though law 
and good order prevail in the land and 
ill practices are put down with a firm, 
swift hand, you may sometimes see, 
even to-day, that yesterday is not so far 
off after all. 

Bo ok 

Mr. Vere Bennett, (brother of 

Charles Bennett, who wrote the psychic 


play, “The Return’) stage director of 
the Winter Garden Theatre. London, 
committed suicide on August 10th un- 
der extraordinary circumstances. A\l- 
though he lived in a small flat some- 
thing impelled him to buy a large cup- 
board, very massive, 7 ft. high, 5 ft. 
across and 2 ft. deep. The only accom- 
modation he could find for it was in the 
bath room. His mother, who lived with 
him disliked the cupboard from the com- 
mencement saying it had a “sinister 
look” and advised him to get rid of it. 
He refused. His brother and a friend 
who had attended a séance both “turned 
horribly cold” when they saw the cup- 
board though it was a warm evening. 
A few days later Mr. Bennett went to 
bathe, and thinking he was rather a 
long time his mother knocked at the 
door. Getting no answer, she smashed 
the door in with a fireman’s axe. In the 
cupboard she found her son, hanging, 
nude and dead. The foregoing facts 
vvere elicited at the inquest when a ver- 
dict of “suicide while of unsound mind” 
was returned. The cupboard has since 
been burned. It was offered to the Na- 
tional Laboratory for ‘“investigation”’ 
but as there was a proviso that we 
should afterwards destroy it, I refused. 
The question arises, was the cupboard 
really as sinister as the Bennett family 
imagined or was it a case of suggestion 
acting on a weak mind? I rather incline 
to the latter theory. 

Delegates from many lands are arriv- 
ing for the International Congress of 
Spiritualists which opened in London 
early in September. Crossing from 
France recently I met on the Channel 
steamer Mrs. Cadwallader and a party 
of about forty Americans who were en 
route to the Congress. 
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